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Notes of the Week 


E take some credit to ourselves that, alone 
amongst the daily and weekly Press, we 
have never swerved from the position 

that Turkey ought not to be deprived of Adrianople, 
and latterly that, in any event, she could not be so 
deprived. The Powers are clearly debarred from find- 
ing a verdict every time in favour of their own clients. 
They threw over all their own declarations, made when 
it was thought that Turkey was going to achieve victory, 
as to the maintenance of the status guo ante, and they 
cannot with any show of decency, when Turkey is 
practically victorious within a certain area, demur if 
she claims to retain at least territory and a position 
which is essential to her salvation. The Ottoman can- 
not be expected to commit hari-kari when neither 
justice nor conscience condemn his action. If brigand- 
age is contemplated, brigandage let it be called. Not 
an ounce of sympathy remains in the well-regulated 
mind of any normal individual with the disgusting 
participants in the recent internecine struggle, and, if 
any races deserve to be expelled, “bag and baggage,” 
from a place amongst civilised communities, it is those 








who have yet to acquit themselves of primd facie 
charges of hideous atrocities. 


Mr. Cosmo Hamilton has written a remarkable 
brochure* with all his usual incisiveness and his deter- 
mination to make his point of view prevail. It is a 
plea that the destiny of the younger generation, and 
all that is involved in their conduct and destiny, must 
always be dependent upon two influences—the belief 
in the power and beneficence of God, and the constant 
and loving care of parents. He protests, and we are 
heartily in agreement with him, against any system of 
God-less education, or any system which insidiously 
leads to that most lamentable result. Mr. Hamilton 
inveighs against various schools which are called 
Eugenists and Societies of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis :— 
Listen to the title: ‘Moral and Social Prophy- 
laxis !’ and there you have the whole thing in a 
phrase. Why can’t these earnest people call them- 
selves members of the Society for telling the truth to 
children? I am quite sure that if they could only 
invest themselves with simplicity they would see the 
folly at once of hiding themselves and their work 
behind high hedges of superfluous bosh. 
As to the duties of parents the author is decisive, and 
his main thesis is that, once the child’s mind is imbued 
with the belief that he or she is loved of God and is 
His chosen instrument for carrying out His design, the 
chief obstacle to safeguarding the child from evil is 
removed, and frank explanations of natural attributes 
tend to exalt, and not, as some timid people think, to 
debase the mind of the young. The models which 
Mr. Hamilton gives of fatherly talks with sons about 
to proceed to Public Schools and Universities are 
excellent, and some of the anecdotes of the good 
achieved by the adoption of his views and the evil 
resulting from their neglect are interesting. The 
suggestion of the appointment of a professor of 
character in schools and colleges is elaborated with 
care, and, whether practical or not, should at least 
receive attention. 


In the course of our comments a few weeks 
ago on Lord Rosebery’s speech on the importance 
of good manners and good appearance, we re- 
marked that good appearance “does not necessarily 
depend on beauty, but on such care for appear- 
ance as is due equally to others and ourselves, 
combined with the constant observation and vigilance 
which are necessary for the cultivation of good man- 
ners.’’ In the columns of the Mercure de France there 
appears an analogous discussion. We do not at all 
depreciate the enormous value and charm of perfect 
beauty, but we cannot deny that it is often dis- 
sociated from other elements—it may be expression, 
vivacity, sympathy, which very materially reduce its 
compelling power. We conclude there cannot be rigid 
standard of beauty. 





* A Plea for the Younger Generation. 
ton. (Chatto and Windus. 


By Cosmo HamiIL- 
2s. 6d. net.) 
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The Peace of Pankhurst 


HE holiday season is responsible for many things. 
We will name a few of these. First and fore- 
most the cessation of debates in the House of 
Commons, which, in the absence of piquant personali- 
ties, are now hardly reported, and if reported are never 
read; the foregathering of statesmen at the various 
Bads, whereby the European situation is greatly 
eased ; the stemming of the flood of litigation, involv- 
ing some Sunday newspapers in a serious quandary 
for their weekly supply of unsavoury news. Conse- 
quences such as these are subjects for profound 
thankfulness. The holiday season, too, often provides 
the budding dramatist with a favourable opportunity 
for the production of his work, which is sometimes a 
joy and sometimes otherwise; it also provides the over- 
blown dramatist with a like opportunity, when success 
is probable, because it is the close season for 
witticisms. 

Every type save one—it has been confidently ex- 
pected—would take a rest from labour, vituperation 
and hatred, malice and uncharitableness, but it was 
felt—with such composure as was possible—that there 
would be no peace for the wicked suffragette, no re- 
spite for the unoffending golf greens, or the reputed 
residences of the Chancellor. 

A bolt from the blue! Suddenly the arch-priestess 
of the disagreeable people who carry about with them 
shavings and rosin—inflammable materials so like to 
themselves—must need issue a manifesto which has 
startled an unexpectant world. According to this 
encyclical, outrages may cease whilst the authorised 
perpetrators visit Margate or Wiesbaden and undergo 
a rest and health cure, in order to be in better con- 
dition for their fell purpose when the Parliamentary 
long vacation comes to an end. The Chief recognises 
that these holiday diversions, with their usual con- 
comitants, will use up the funds of the “cause,’’ and 
she, therefore, issues a plaintive appeal for more funds 
for the “poor, brave things.’ In the all important 
postscript, Mrs. Pankhurst writes:—“ The second 
point is a financial one. All those who may express to 
us their sympathy with the fight that we are making 
against disfranchisement and coercion should be 
asked to give practical expression to that sympathy by 
subscribing to the W.S.P.U. fund.” 

It is a novel line. The Irish dynamitards used to 
appeal to all the cranks in America and elsewhere on 
the ground that they had blown up a police van, or 
had been detected just in time to prevent the demoli- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament.. Then—possibly as 
now—the scene changed. The Kilmainham compact 
was ratified, and the note was sounded, “I will roar 
you as gently as any sucking dove.”’ Is there, we 
wonder, a McKenna compact which would explain far 
better the new attitude of the Pat Ford of the militant 
movement than the “rigours ’’ of the “Cat and Mouse 
Act ’’ which she parades to the “ Dear members of the 
Union.”” There may, of course, be another explanation 
of the new attitude of the lady “fantastic, fickle, fierce 





and vain.’’ It is this, Mr. Lloyd George has been 
monopolising the limelight lately—living the simple 
life, so eminently characteristic of his temperament, in 
a tent at Criccieth, but he has not failed to be inter- 
viewed. What he said in Welsh we do not know, but 
the English translation which on previous occasions 
has been known to exhibit enormous variations from 
the Welsh versions, is that he was relating—as sports- 
men will—an instance of his prowess on the links. In 
the English version Mr. Lloyd George is reported to 
have said that with the mashie he drove from the tee 
into the hole; what he claimed in the Welsh language 
is better imagined than described. 


Mrs. Pankhurst may well have squirmed at the 
idea that her béte noir was providing the sensation 
of the Parliamentary aftermath, and casting about for a 
sensation on her own account have evolved the idea 
of the remarkable truce which she has proclaimed. 
Evidently Miss Christabel had to be brought into line, 
and therefore a puff of her paper the Suffragette is in- 
cluded in the epistle to the faithful. 


We shall not, however, lose sight of two matters 
vital to the welfare of the Union. One is the circula- 
tion of the Suffragette, which is just now dealing 
with a question of supreme importance to all women. 
(During the holidays we shall have special opportuni- 
ties of reaching a new public to whom our paper, the 
Suffragette must be made known.) The _ second 
point is a financial one, etc. 


We hope that the editor of the Suffragette, when she 
perused this paragraph, which no doubt descended on 
her as a surprise, felt bound to do homage to her 
leader, and forsake for the moment the truculent 
innuendoes which, from a safe distance, she has been 
in the habit of directing to the hirelings of the 
W.S.P.U. 


If the new attitude of Mrs. Pankhurst indicates a 
return to sanity and the recognition of the necessity of 
an alteration of method in order to promote the suc- 
cess of the policy which she advocates, we shall, in the 
interests of decency, welcome the change. We feel, 
however, bound to warn her that some of her tools 
may not readily accept her fiat. When the papal bull 
of 1035 commanded all men to lay down their arms, 
soft-spoken words were deemed inadequate to attain 
the end :— 


After the Gospel of the day, the officiating priest 
read from the pulpit these words: ‘‘May they who 
refuse to obey be accursed, and have their portion with 
Cain the first murderer, with Judas the arch-traitor, 
and with Dathan and Abiram, who went down alive 
into the pit. May they be accursed in the life which 
now is; and may their hope of salvation be put out, 
as the light of these candles is extinguished from their 
sight.’’ The priests then extinguished their tapers. 


Has Mrs. Pankhurst, we wonder, a weapon in her 
armoury which will compel obedience to her latest 
view. 

CECIL COWPER. 
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Books that Irritate 


N one of the most striking of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s parables a hateful book attacks its reader 
with a pertinent query. “If you do not like me, why 
read me?’’ And in a similar note, Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw tells us, of his most repulsive drama, 
that one half of his detractors held it too painful to 
tolerate, while the other half objected still more 
vehemently on account of its depraving fascination. 

The actual facts of our consciousness are subtler than 
Stevenson and more paradoxical than Shaw; there is 
a real and very mysterious “antinomy’”’ in our 
emotional composition as regards the attraction of 
certain literature. The book is hateful amd fascinat- 
ing. Shakespeare’s “Measure for Measure,’’ Mr. 
Shaw’s three “ Unpleasant Plays,’’ Mr. Wells’ “ New 
Machiavelli,’’? Miss Sinclair’s “The Helpmate,’’ and, 
in a minor degree, the characteristic ethos of Miss 
Cholmondeley’s observations on men and women, 
represent almost all the degrees of literary merit from 
superlative art to the low-water mark of commercial 
acceptability. But they all possess this common 
quality of attraction through repulsiveness. In the 
last analysis, they repel. But we are interested by the 
very repulsion. 

Coleridge felt this in “ Measure for Measure.’’ “ Our 
feelings of justice are grossly wounded by Angelo’s 
escape.’” The logic is not very clear. Why should 
Angelo’s escape annoy us more than Cordelia’s death? 
The answer is that Cordelia has the dignity of tragedy. 
Our minds are attuned to the one note throughout. 
But the parody of poetic justice in “Measure for 
Measure ’”’ is neither good comedy nor good tragedy. 
If Shakespeare meant the denouement to be ethically 
satisfactory, his emotional standards were nearly as 
objectionable as those of an “advanced”’ moralist at the 
present day. If he intended the tragedy of undetected 
hypocrisy, the thing is no better. Finally, if he meant 
the tragedy of the exceptional slip, the play is wrong 
from this aspect too. It is emotional confusion that 
produces the irritation. 

This key of emotional confusion will unlock most 
of the complex difficulties of repulsive fascination. 
Why does “The New Machiavelli’’ disgust us, while 
“Barry Lyndon ’’ does not? Both are autobiographies 
of scoundrels. Both heroes offer more or less ingenious 
apologies for their deflections from current morality. 
It is quite possible to argue in both cases that Thackeray 
and Mr. Wells meant to condone or defend cruelty, 
adultery, hypocrisy, and all the other vices. Why 
the “sickening ’’ flavour of Mr. Wells’ book? 

The answer is that Barry Lyndon has no im- 
possible adulteration of inconsistent virtues. True, 
there are a few streaks of paternal feeling, to tone 
down the unmixed draught of meanness and scoundrel- 
dom. But Richard Remington has “ principles,’’ and 
even priggishness. He preaches—in the intervals of 
debauchery—with such fervour and sincerity that we 
suspect his author—perhaps not fairly—of failing to 
see what a Pecksniffian humbug ‘e has drawn. A 











yahoo, with an extraordinary thirst for a perfectly 
regimented society (whose first act would be to kick 
him out of its sacred presence), may be a_ possible 
human phenomenon. But Mr. Wells fails to make 
him a probable one, and cur dislocated sympathies pro- 
duce a feeling of dislike to author, hero, and book. 
And the same principle holds good in Miss Chol- 
mondeley’s far feebler capacity of generating irrita- 
tion in the reader. Why are we annoyed at being 
told that “many a confirmed bachelor, who openly 
laments that he has met no woman worthy to be his 
wife, would be in a position to complain that his wife 
was unable to enter into his deepest feelings, if he had 
only struck when the iron was hot”? If the authoress 
had told us—what appears to be her real belief—that 
the distinctive character of woman is always a “pill” 
to the man, we should not have felt any irritation. But 
Miss Cholmondeley combines a profound belief in the 
disagreeableness of women with an enormous demand 
upon the admiration of the man, and fails to see the 
grotesqueness of expecting the man to agonise and 
taste a hell on earth for the chance of being tied to an 


ant-heap. 
So, too, of “unpleasant” plays like “The 
Philanderer.” _ Briefly, the story is that a thoroughly 


kickable man named Charteris is “run after” by two 
thoroughly kickable women, Grace and Julia. No man 
could stand either of these ladies for ten minutes; and 
we doubt if any company of civilised people could leave 
Charteris unkicked for an hour. But in the actual 
sequel, Julia does not get kicked; she gets a man far 
too good for her, and turns up her nose at him. She 
wants a cad and gets a gentleman. “ This is what they 
call a happy ending—these men.” This last sentence is 
the superlative instance of the irritating mo? in litera- 
ture. We feel that there is something unsatisfactory 
in the universe till the person who uttered it is kicked 
black and blue. 

What is the sociological meaning of the “ irritating” 
note in literature? Foolish people will tell you that the 
absence of the comforting spirit is due to an immense 
conscientiousness, a Puritanical feeling—it does not 
extend to other items of Puritanism—of superiority to 
“the subtle poison of the arm-chair.” Nonsense! “ Your 
popular novelist is mutely abject to your unspoken 
demand.” Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells have discovered 
that the modern reader wants to be itched and 
scratch. A simpler taste felt that as life was uncom- 
fortable, fiction ought to add the element of comfort. 
In the Victorian age “ complexity” existed in abundance. 
But no one wanted to hear about it. With us the 
disgusting and the irritating are served up as a savoury 
mouthful. An author who puts filth into the scent- 
bottle obtains at the same time the suffrages of the 
people and the crown of “modernity.” The historian 
of the future will perhaps think that the men and women 
of to-day were extraordinary compounds of yahoo and 
prig. It is not so. It is that we have learned to like 
in literature the skilful soiling of every a — 

. B.C. 
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REVIEWS 


Mr. Yeats and Some Others 


A Selection from the Love Poetry of William Butler 
Yeats. (The Cuala Press, Churchtown, Dundrum. 
Three hundred copies. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Flute of Sardonyx. By EDMUND JOHN. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Three Hills, and Other Poems. By J. C. SQUIRE. 
(Howard Latimer, Ltd. 2s. net.) 

Daily Bread. (3rd Edition.) By WILFRID WILSON 
GIBSON. (Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Visions of the Evening. By JOHN G. FLETCHER. 
(Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Flood of Youth. By SHERWOOD SPENCER. (A.C. 
Fifield. is. net.) 


OST people’s love has three stages: the 
impulse of pure instinct; the conception 
of an ideal; the appreciation of an individual. 
Love, in the normal human being, passes through 
these three stages as naturally as the sap of a plant 
rises from seed to shoot and from shoot to 
flower. The greatest of Time’s tasks seems to 
be the bringing to birth of a world of people capable 
of love which arrives at maturity without losing its 
youth and childhood. Meredith taught this: for his 
“body, brain, and spirit’’ are the sum of these three. 
The beautiful myth of Bacchus and Ariadne is again 
an allegory of the same truth. How wonderfully 
Titian’s masterpiece in our National Gallery tells the 
secret! Ariadne has known, with Theseus in Naxos, 
the love of pure impulse; and, with the flight of 
Theseus, the bitterness of its inadequacy. Nevertheless, 
her love was awakened, and love awakened must find 
scope for its expression. Thus out of her love for 
Theseus she has formed an ideal conception, and it is 
upon this heavenly dream of hers that the reality of the 
world, in Bacchus and his rout, breaks in. Titian has 
painted the moment of their meeting. You see Bacchus 
almost flying upon the wings of his ardour and cer- 
tainty—he has all the inevitability of things material 
—-while Ariadne, reluctant but wistful and wondering, 
is as yet unconvinced that this boisterous embodiment 
of joy will not shatter her dreams, will not keep her 
from the glory of her ideal, symbolised by the crown 
of stars above her head. Yet already, half forgetting 
the crown in the wonder of her new-found love, she is 
on the verge of that glorious moment when she will 
discover that it can only be won from the hands of this 
human lover: that he has but come to translate her 
dreams into the fact of experience. 

The work of Mr. W. B. Yeats seems to divide itself 
into three periods. The days of “John Sherman”? and 
the early poems and ballads; the middle period of “The 
Wind Among the Reeds,” and the plays culminating 
with that most “mystic”? of all his writings, “Where 
there is Nothing”; and the present period, heralded by 
“Discoveries”? and followed by “The Green Helmet’’ 
and the full-blooded poems which accompany it. And 





now, in a beautifully printed book of only thirty pages, 
he has made a selection from the love poems of all 
these periods, and we have, as it were, a microcosm of 
his work. Let us say at once that we regard this as 
one of the most valuable books of our time. We know 
of no recent book of love poems that will bear com- 
parison with it. It is the very flower of Mr. Yeats’s 
poetry. It is the expression of the Celtic temperament 
at its deepest. It represents the love poetry of a nation. 
Most of the poems are too well known to quote, but 
just as illustrating the distance Mr. Yeats has travelled 
we should like to note the difference between the atti- 
tude of the lover in two poems, each perfect in its order. 
In that early poem, “All Things Uncomely and 
Broken,’’ he longs to recreate the world “for my dreams 
of your image that blossoms a rose in the deeps of my 
heart.’’ In the last poem in the book, “Against Un- 
worthy Praise,’’ it is no longer his dreams of her 
image: he sings the woman herself : 


What, still you would have their praise ! 
But here*s a haughtier text, 

The labyrinth of her days 

That her own strangeness perplexed; 
And how what her dreaming gave 
Earned slander, ingratitude, 

From self-same dolt and knave; 

Aye, and worse wrong than these. 

Yet she, singing upon her read, 

Half lion, half child, is at peace. 


To step from Mr. Yeats’s poems to the love poems 
of Mr. Edmund John is almost to step over a precipice. 
Mr. John has evidently read Baudelaire, Swinburne, 
and the poets of the Yellow Book. He strives after 
passion as a weak man strives to assert his character 
by the use of his will. For purely sensuous poetry 
there is perhaps some use: it expresses a segment of the 
perfect circle; but Mr. John does not even convince us 
of the sincerity of his sensuousness. He piles words 
and images together without appreciating their mean- 
ing until the effect is merely that of a stuffy room. 
He writes of “languid lilies,’ “sensuous crimson 
blooms,’’ “passion and sleep of languid lotus lands,” 
“poisonous perfumes subtly sweet,’’ “the desolate dust 
of my delight,’’ and what he means by: 


From bronzed censers slowly swung, 
Rose holy vapours mingled with desire; 


we cannot tell. 

Mr. J. C. Squire is already well known as a fine 
parodist. “The Three Hills’’ reveals considerable skill 
and accomplishment, but it is not the work of a poet 
who has “found himself.’’ It is too assertive, too im- 
pressionistic: a book of moods and opinions, instead 
of emotions and intellectual passions. He is a little 
inclined to indulge the puritan vice of self-deprecia- 
tion, with its inevitable antidote—self-glorification. 
Hence he writes of one corner of his mind: 


There, ’neath a heaven diseased, it lies, 
The mere alive with slimy worms, 
With perverse terrible infamies, 
And murders and repulsive forms. 
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while in the next poem he betrays a certain arrogance 
by declaring : 


I have not lacked my certainties, 

I have not haggard moaned the skies, 
Nor waged unnecessary strife 

Nor scorned nor overvalued life. 


The memorial poem to Francis Thompson is almost a 
triumph, though it borrows its manner from the poet 
whose death it celebrates. “Friendship’s Garland ”’ 
and “Echoes’’ savour of parody: 


There is a far unfading city 
Where bright immortal people are; 


is, for us, too reminiscent of : 


There is a land of pure delight 
Where saints immortal stand. 


We like best the little vignettes of “A Day,’’ where 
simple emotion does its own work. 

Mr. W. W. Gibson’s “Daily Bread’’ has already been 
noticed in THE ACADEMY. The book is now in its third 
edition, making 2,500 copies. 

“Visions of the Evening’’ is another volume written 
under the influence of Baudelaire. It is all very 
defiant and miserable, but the repetition of a single 
theme requires greater artifice than the author possesses 
to make it more than occasionally readable. One verse 
is typical of the whole: 


Emperor of desert sands 
Don Juan in Boreal lands, 
Penniless Iscariot ; 

Such, at last, must be my lot. 


“The Flood of Youth”’ is really a very thin stream. 
We learn from the preface, written by a friend, that 
Mr. Spencer was “the highest-paid war correspondent 
in the world.’’ That represents a great achievement of 
which Mr. Spencer has every right to be proud. 





“Citizen Fulton” 


Robert Fulton, Engineer and Artist. 


By H. W. 
DICKINSON. (John Lane. 


10s. 6d. net.) 


THIS record contains much hitherto unpublished matter. 
Fulton’s personality aptly symbolises the youth of 
the American Republic, and his name is fully entitled 
to a niche in the temple of fame. Of British extraction, 
born in a British Colony in 1765, he died in the year of 
Waterloo. His life period of fifty years thus coincided 
with the inauguration of the dispensation of steam. 
There are two modes in which the life of such a 
Pioneer as Fulton may be written—the romantic and 
the encyclopedic. The author rather follows the latter 
method. Some of the early letters now published are 
Teminiscent of the dawn of American colonisation. 
Thackeray in “The Virginians’? caught the trick of 





style they embody, in which we get back at one stride 
to a primitive atmosphere. The following is an extract 
of a letter dated 1794:—“ Since I last heard from you 
I have been much troubled by the Repeated Accounts 
in the London papers of the Inroads of the Indians on 
the Frontiers. I Sincerely hope this has not Been in 
your Neighbourhood So as to Interrupt the Progress of 
improvement in the Rising town of Washington.” 


Fulton started his career in London as an artist with 
forty guineas in his pocket, and it speaks volumes for 
the camaraderie of the artistic community of the day 
that an untrained Colonial, twenty-one years of age, 
should have been able to keep his head above water and 
force his way into recognition. His countryman, Ben- 
jamin West, then President of the Royal Academy, 
appears to have befriended him. The real bent of 
Fulton’s mind was from the first obviously toward 
mechanical invention, but his possession of the 
buoyancy of the artistic temperament helped to tide 
him over the shoals which lay in the course of his early 
career in England. He begins a begging letter, dated 
December 28, 1796, to his patron, Lord Stanhope, with 
the words “Your lordship’s Goodwill towards men, and 
your Public Spirit I See extends itself even to 
America.’’ The letter, flamboyant in tone, is written 
to convince Lord Stanhope that, in adopting the 
writer’s methods of water transport, a profit of 400 per 
cent. could be earned. In September of the same year 
Fulton had written in similar advocacy to George 
Washington, then President of the United States. The . 
letter to Lord Stanhope concludes with an urgent re- 
quest for the loan of twenty guineas. The writer says, 
“T am now sitting reduced to half a Crown, Without 
knowing Where to obtain a shilling for some months. 
This My Lord is an awkward sensation to a feeling 
Mind, which would devote every minute to Increase the 
Comforts of Mankind And Who on Looking Round 
Sees thousands nursed in the Lap of Fortune, grown to 
maturity, And now Spending their time in the endless 
Maze of Idle dissipation.’’ His faculty of urgent soli- 
citude appears to have carried Fulton over this and 
similar dead centres of financial gloom. Lord Stanhope 
in his extremity proved a warm friend. 


Five months later Fulton writes to Robert Owen that 
he has sold one quarter of his “canal prospects’’ for 
#1,500, to a gentleman of large fortune. He assures 
his correspondent of his intention to repay his debts, 
and adds, “I should deal equal with all my creditors, 
whose patience in waiting the result of my enterprise 
I shall long remember with the most heartfelt satis- 
faction, in which, Thank Heaven (some men would say, 
please the pigs), | have succeeded.’’ Probably the 
patent for which he obtained such handsome terms was 
that for the application of the inclined plane to canal 
traffic. This patent, which was taken out in 1794, was 
the only English patent Fulton ever acquired. The 
idea, however, was not novel, as the ancient records 
of the East prove. His friend, Robert Owen, appears 
to have advanced Fulton money at critical moments. 
We surmise that a good deal of it never came back to 
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the lender. In one instance he writes that he is anxious 
to make some models for which Owen was to provide 
the funds, and he adds, “ When the Rhino has gone, I 
will write to you.” 


The succeeding episode in Fulton’s career is open 
to much criticism. He left England in 1797 for Paris. 
Mr. Dickinson quotes a number of letters between him- 
self and the Directory, in which Fulton offers to place 
at the service of the Revolutionary Government his 
invention of the submarine torpedo. Fulton bargains 
for a commission on the tonnage of British ships which 
might be sent to the bottom by his contrivance. This, 
as a sequel to the friendly attitude of English society 
to a young American adventurer, certainly places Ful- 
ton in an invidious light. Fulton was alarmed lest 
his craft should be regarded as contravening the laws 
of war, and the then Minister of Marine appears 
to have viewed the entire project with repugnance. 
With great pertinacity, however, Fulton returned again 
and again to the attack, and a committee of the highest 
experts of the day was ultimately nominated to in- 
vestigate his proposals. Throughout the negotiations 
Fulton poses as the benefactor of the human race, and 
as an instrument in combating the monarchical system 
of government. He says that his plan has “in it all 
the nerve and muscle of an infant Hercules which at 
one grasp will strangle the serpents which poison and 
convulse the American Constitution.’”’ At last the 
Minister of Marine officially agreed to a schedule of 
payment in proportion to the number of British guns 
sent to the bottom; but, with a change of Ministry, 
this offer lapsed. The idea of the submarine and 
torpedo which Fulton sought to exploit was not novel, 
but he was the first to achieve practical success, as he 
designed a vessel which remained under the surface for 
three hours. In Paris he lived intimately with the 


family of Joel Barlow, with whom his nickname was 
“ Toot.” 


Fulton’s claim to immortality is the fact that he 
was the first who rendered steam vessels practicable. 
He must also be credited with having produced the first 
workable submarine torpedo-boat. He, moreover, 
applied steam to the propulsion of warships. Mr. 
Dickinson’s review of Fulton’s long fight against diffi- 
culties is of much interest, but details must be sought 
in the book itself. The second incident of the in- 
ventor’s career, which has been severely criticised, is 
the fact that, having done his best to assist the French 
in destroying the sea supremacy of Great Britain, 
Fulton was induced in 1803 to quit France and 
devote his mechanical genius to the service of 
England. Napoleon had said, “Let us be masters 
of the Channel for six hours and we are masters 
of the world.’”’ Fulton had endeavoured to bring 
this about. However, as Mr. Dickinson points out, 
at the time of the transfer of Fulton’s inventive 
powers to England, the two nations were for the 
moment at peace. Fulton died at the age of fifty, in 
the plenitude of his powers and success. River 
steamers designed by him were then freely navigating 











American waterways. It may be mentioned, as show- 
ing the prescience of the great Napoleon, that, at the 
period of inception, his comment on the propulsion of 
ships by steam was, “The project of citizen Fulton 
may change the face of the world.’”? When this pre- 
diction was made, Fulton’s inventions were in embryo. 
He had to struggle for years against financial and 
other difficulties, which would have daunted a less 
resolute spirit; he possessed, however, abounding con- 
fidence in the ultimate success of his ideas, and was 
fortunate in enlisting the assistance of wealthy friends. 
In private life Fulton appears to have been a man of 
great personal charm, albeit with an occasional 
tendency to vaunt his own projects in the conventional 
manner of his race. His death evoked a national out- 
burst of pride and esteem on the part of the American 
people, and this note of national glory in their great 
fellow-countryman was renewed at the celebrations, held 
in 1909, to commemorate the beginnings of commercial 
steam navigation. 





Shakespeare Continued 


Edited by Lieut.-Col. 
(Sherratt and Hughes. 


Shakesperean Addresses. 
FISHWICK, F.S.A. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Shakespear: The Man and His Work. A Biographi- 
cal Study, by W. CAREW Hazuitt. (Bernard 
Quaritch. 10s. 6d. net.) 


IT is becoming as much a commonplace to refer to the 
ceaseless making of books on Shakespeare as it is to 
refer to the vagaries of the English climate. Yet these 
two books do indeed evoke that remark inasmuch as 
they typify that movement quite curiously. The first 
contains a selection of addresses delivered at the Man- 
chester Arts Club on Shakesperean nights during the 
space of some twenty-six years. The latter contains 
the diligent study of a lifetime in a portly and hand- 
some tome. Neither one nor the other can be said even 
te claim a readjustment of point of view, or a revalua- 
tion of their subject. Both undertake, in different 
ways, the delver’s toil in and around Shakespeare, his 
work and his time. Such subjects as “ Shakespeare’s 
Era and Contemporaries,’? and “Shakespeare’s Lon- 
don,” in the one, and Mr. Hazlitt’s patience in the 
chapter entitled “Personal History,’’ in collecting a 
mass of wayward information concerning all the people 
Shakespeare may or may not have met, both illustrate 
very appositely the nature of that delver’s toil. For our- 
selves, we need not affirm our reverence for one of the 
very few Titanic imaginations of the earth; but the con- 
tinual complaint is just, that men are turning aside 
to purely secondary things as these to the neglect of 
those who are doing for themselves, and in their degree, 
what Shakespeare himself did. It cannot be too ofter 
affirmed that he who makes a sonnet is by that act 
cousin-imaginative to Shakespeare; whereas he who 
makes a book on Shakespeare is but a hewer of wood 
to the royal race. 
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The great loss in a series of addresses ostensibly con- 
cerned with the laudation of the dramatist as a ritual 
and periodic act is that there is often the atmosphere 
of excessive humility, that leads, for example, to Mr. 
Wade—who writes on “Shakespeare as a Playwright,” 
a profoundly important subject—saying that his 
“criticisms generally would have reference, not to the 
heaven-born poet who wrote for all time, but to the 
work of the human playwright who constructed for an 
age.” There is, justly considered, a philosophic truth 
at the base of that remark, but we have happily moved 
away from the adulation it implies, which is, indeed, 
intolerable in a manly atmosphere. Yet there is a great 
gain also. For a number of minds moving round one 
subject enable us to see things in that subject that we 
must otherwise certainly have missed. Such, for 
example, is Mr. Albert Jarrett’s essay on “ Shakespeare’s 
Sense of Hearing and Use of Sound in Relation to 
Mental Emotions and Dramatic Incident.” The 
original manuscript of the essay—as is the case with 
some few of the addresses included here—has not been 
available, and so the report has been derived from the 
Manchester City News. Therefore we may not lay 
the charge against it of incompleteness, although as 
given here it reads incompletely. The subject could 
profitably have been developed at length. Yet enough 
is given to indicate a new point of view from which 
the plays may be seen. It belongs to a larger point of 
view, that is to say, the way in which Shakespeare 
saturates his text with the reality of his situations. As 
we have pointed out previously in THE ACADEMY, that 
necessity was laid upon him by the conditions of his 
stage, even as the modern perfection of production 
eliminates the necessity, and so, in the end, shuts out 
that literary perfection. 

The point of view here is incidental, but it happens 
to lead to a much more fundamental thing. Some of the 
essays are incidental without that further implication, 
while yet being full of interest. Such is the address we 
have mentioned by Mr. Wilkinson on “Shakespeare’s 
Era and Contemporaries.” It is wayward, and not 
truly concerned with Shakespeare, but it happens to 
suggest some comparative chronology. Mr. Wilkinson 
quotes the passage where Carlyle says: “When William 
Shakespeare was taking his farewell of this world, 
23rd April, 1616, Oliver Cromwell was entering himself 
for Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge.”  Carlyle’s 
“Historical Sketches” had not then (1898) been 
published, or Mr. Wilkinson might have quoted his 
suggestion of Shakespeare walking, on his way to and 
from the Globe playhouse, on the “broad flag-pave- 
ments” of Cheapside, “and there runs about on it one 
little Boy very interesting to me—John Milton,’ he 
says he is—a flaxen-headed, blue-eyed, beautiful little 
object—Mr. Scrivener Milton of Bread Street’s Boy; 
good Heavens!” In such touches the times become 
alive to us. Beside such matters Sir Edward Russell’s 
address on “ The Religion of Shakespeare” becomes the 
culling of passages throughout the plays, that let fall 
thoughts often only proper to the incident of the plays 
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in which they are found, without any reference to the 
central body of his thought. ~ 

Mr. Hazlitt’s weighty book suffers from the opposite 
quality of not being sufficiently ordered into compact 
departments. As we have indicated already, his 
chapter on the “Personal History,” for instance, is 
strictly less concerned with the sequence of Shake- 
speare’s life as with matters only incidental thereto. 
Occasionally this leads him into insupportable assump- 
tions. For example, the fact that the Burbages 
originally came from Stratford gives him the assumption 
that when Shakespeare first came to London he joined 
the Burbages at the Theater playhouse. The reasons 
that drive against this are too numerous to give here. 
Some may, however, be indicated. The one substantial 
fact that we do know is that in March, 1592, some 
plays not originally written by Shakespeare, but re- 
written by him, were produced at the Rose, in South- 
wark, by Edward Alleyn, who had just finished building 
that playhouse, and who now opened it thus. Clearly 
Alleyn would not have given the task of rewriting these 
plays to someone whose work he did not know, and it, 
therefore, seems a fair deduction that Shakespeare had 
previously been with him. What, then, was Alleyn’s 
immediate history? And is it likely that other things 
might substantiate Shakespeare’s presence with him? 
The company that Alleyn had with him at the Rose 
claimed the patronage of Lord Strange; and a little 
investigation in the dramatic history of the time shows 
that Alleyn had taken over the company that traveiled 
under the Earl of Leicester’s patronage, re-organising 
it under the new patron. Now we know that that 
company had during its travels visited Stratford in the 
year 1587. It seems fairly obvious, therefore, that 
Shakespeare had joined it then, had passed into the new 
company—probably in some menial capacity—under 
Alleyn, and had continued with him, trying his hand at 
the dramatic craft meanwhile, until he opened the Rose, 
when the opportunity came to him to re-handle these 
older plays. There is a strong inferential connection in 
that sequence, with all the fine force of logic justly 
employed; whereas the idea of Shakespeare coming up 
to London as a mere adventurer, and joining the 
Burbages at the Theater, has nothing whatsoever to 
support it. Moreover, we know that between the years 
1587-1592 the Burbages had a good deal of trouble 
on their hands with the Braines, part owners with them 
in the Theater, with the result that the playhouse was 
closed during the latter part of that time. Why, then, 
should Mr. Hazlitt take for granted that Shakespeare 
at once established a connection with Burbage on the 
basis of the fact that one of the Burbages had, before 
Shakespeare’s time, migrated from Stratford ? 

That is the fault of Mr. Hazlitt’s incidental method. 
The clear chain of a sequence is lost in the incidental 
matter. Yet there are many gains, though these are less 
easy to enumerate by their very nature. The book is a 
very difficult one to read through, because it loses con- 
nection. Yet embedded in it is a mass of invaluable 
matter that could only have been acquired through 
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long and patient research. An excellent index 
gives the clue to this, and that is as it should 
be, for the book is better as a work of reference 
than as a study. The same is true, though with 
less reason, with his chapters on Shakespeare as 
a lyric writer, and as a dramatic writer. They are the 
work of a man who has a life-long familiarity with all 
the implications of his subject, and who therefore has 
difficulty in perceiving that readers wish one clear thing 
at atime. Yet if it is rendered unwieldly by being a 
plethora of research, it contains a vast deal of matter 
that it would be difficult to arrive at more rapidly than 
in its pages. 


















A Plea for the Printed Play 


The Divine Gift. A play in three acts, with a long 
dedication to Professor Gilbert Murray. By 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. (Duckworth and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.) 










ONE day this summer a friend of ours, who happens 
to be an accomplished actress and singer, met Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones on the Leas at Folkestone. He spoke, 
curiously enough, of himself, and told her that owing 
to some circumstances which we have forgotten, “he 
was a new man.” In telling us, the lady added slyly, 
that he did not look it, but his present volume, or rather 
two books, for the covers contain a highly interesting 
essay on play writing and the public, and an admirable 
three-act drama, displays his utmost vigour and skill. 

Firstly, we may perhaps deal with the long, and 
barring certain egotistic humours, profound dedication. 
We are told that Dr. Gilbert Murray, who is Regius 
Professor of Greek in Oxford, has been led into 
the unintentional discourtesy of saying that Mr. 
Jones is dead. This laches has stimulated the 
author of twenty delightful and successful plays 
to many an obvious sub-acid retort which we will 
take the liberty of leaving unreported, while we con- 
sider the far more interesting and important propositions 
with which the writer of “ The Divine Gift ’’ entertains 
us. Firstly, he stands for one more Renaissance of 
dramatic art, or, as he calls it, dramatic Renaissance, 
which seems to us something quite other. He has, 
he points out, assisted at the re-birth of English drama 
some twenty years ago, and he is prepared, and well- 
furnished, too, to make one more brilliant attempt 
in this direction. There can be no doubt that a 
regeneration is very welcome every twenty years or 
more often, and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is well able 
to lead or help forward so desirable an affair. 

With this end in view he carefully analyses the drama 
of the day, and finds that the salient qualities of the | 
most important productions of our time bring it within 
the scope of an eavesdropping, photographic reporter. 
This deduction is not exactly flattering to the young 
bloods of our stage, but it has much truth in it, and | 
we are able to accept Mr. Jones’ convenient phrase of 
the “eavesdropping convention,” while we admire the | 
sincerity which such a method implies. Mr. Jones has | 





























































































































































































many hard things to say of the system he finds now 
so prominent, but with a broad and philosophic gesture, 
which we greatly admire, he bows before circumstance 
while considering how to improve the position. He 
boldly says that “the dramatist who wishes to be 
successful will cheerfully accept the current convention 
of his day, and will work loyally within it, giving it 
what further development and twist he may, according 
to his strength and experience,” and he proceeds to 
demonstrate his ability as far as may be. The thing 
he desires to do, the thing which shall make for him 
one more rehabilitation of the national drama is to 
engraft the fine delights of literature upon the unforced 
simplicities and truth of our greatest present-day photo- 
graphic plays. It is an endeavour which should be 
helped by everyone with a grain of interest in the 
subject. But it is a delicate affair, a formidable task, 


an entrancing adventure. We look forward to the . 


undertaking ; as critics we have done our tiny best in 
the same direction these many years. 

While Mr. Jones justly hates a drama without ideas, 
he knows that one which sets out to exploit and enforce 
opinions is of the nature of a political caucus, and ends 
by whipping the wind. “Ideas should be posted all 
along the line of action, and should lurk there unsus- 
pectedly, like spies and sappers, and secret messengers 
of thought. Ideas should be the servants of the action. 
They should never control the action. They should 
never give marching orders.’’ In this fashion, and very 
cleverly, the author develops his theory of play writing. 
It is practical, based on vast experience and much 
effort, and lighted by fine flashes of imagination and 
the spirit of our period. His dicta on the various 
questions of why or no a play succeeds are equally 
valuable and pointed, but he seems to us to lapse from 
time to time into rather unnecessarily complicated state- 
ments. We are dull, of course, but we have not quite 
gathered whether the passage in the preface dealing 
with the revolutionary painter, Evariste Gamelin, 
and the pre-revolutionary, Fragonard, is intended 
to convey that, artistically speaking, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones is analogous to the painter of 
“Chiffre d’Amour.’”’ If this be so, although we 
know the dramatist’s work fairly well, we are unable to 
mention plays which correspond in feeling and beauty 
with “The Schoolmistress” or “ The Fair-haired Boy” 
at the Wallace, or the trenchant and gay “Figure de 
Fantaisie ’’ of the Louvre. To be a Fragonard of the 
stage in the twentieth century would be a splendid and 
delightful profession, but one could not gain such a 
position by taking thought, and however fully Mr. 
Jones may mix brains with his plays, he will own, we 
think, that the eighteenth century French painter and 
the present-day English playwright cannot be drawn 
into the limits of analogy, and that his postscript, “ Et 
Fragonard? ’’ while witty enough, is not quite a fair 
retort upon the professor who seems to have spoken of 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones as having passed into that 
state where there is a little folding of the hands in 
sleep. 

But whatever else may be said about this dedication, 
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it is spirited, suggestive, inspiring. It makes us desire 
most of all to see plenty of new plays by the author. 





In modern history the matter is more diffuse and in- 
formative; adequate tribute is paid to the work done by 


Some two years have passed since we last saw Mr. | Mosquera in laying foundations for the modern Govern- 


Jones represented at a well-known theatre in town, 


ment of the country, and the ill day’s work of the 


although doubtless his plays are running hither and ' Northern United States in separating Panama from 


thither across the wide spaces of the world. Having 
laid down the interesting rule in the present work that 
a play should be printed before it is acted, Mr. Jones, 
with a mobility of mind which we honestly admire, 
is having his newest work, “Mary Goes First,” 
produced by Miss Marie Tempest early in September, 
without any bother about a presentation in book form. 
It is this easy grace of movement, this fresh develop- 
ment of ideas and dislike for the beaten track in art 
which we so greatly admire in the author of “The 
Divine Gift.” And this reminds us that we have gone 
a long way without saying anything of this interesting 
published play. It is most agreeable and entertaining 
reading, but we have not the least idea whether or no 
it would play well. Having read some hundred or two 
of plays and never been right as to their future fortunes, 
we are not likely to prognosticate about “The Divine 
Gift.” But we can promise the reader of it a delightful 
half hour or so. The characters are clearly and 
delicately drawn; the period the present; the scene 
engaging. We know and understand the varying moods 
of the personages of the play, and we are in sympathy 
with them and the whole scheme of the drama from 
the first line to the last. 

Mr. Jones boldly promises us one more Renaissance 
of the English stage, and we can assure him with equal 
confidence of the critical loyalty of all playgoers. We 
have welcomed his work many times before, but now 
our hopes, like tow’ring falcons, await this new avatar 
with receptivity redoubled and high spirit. E. M. 





Commercial Optimism 


Colombia. By PHANOR J. 
Fisher Unwin. 


EDER. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Illustrated. (T. 


FROM a historical point of view, this latest addition 
to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “ South American Series ’’ leaves 
much to be desired, and is of value mainly for the 
admirable bibliography which the author has given: 
we are recommended to various authorities, and gain 
but little information. Quesada’s historic expedition 
against and conquest of the Chibcha nation, and his 
subsequent dealings with Benalcazar and Federmann— 
matters second in interest only to the conquests of 
Mexico and Peru, as far as Latin America is concerned 
—are dismissed in a couple of pages: the reader is 
referred to Sir Clements Markham for fuller par- 
ticulars. The great campaign—great as it was brief— 


illuminating paragraph—but the authorities from whom 
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Colombia is redescribed in full. From that act of 
oppression the Yankee has come to be regarded, not 


' only in Colombia, but throughout all Latin America, 


as a land-grabber to be dreaded and kept out, much 
as the Jap is kept out of the United States. By means 
of the independence of Panama the Washington 
Government secured the Panama Canal—but from 
Buenos Aires and Bahia Blanca to Santiago del Chile 
and Bogota the Yankee is distrusted and feared because 
Panama was virtually, though not actually, separated 
by force from Colombia. It remains to be seen by 
future generations whether Spanish-American hostility 
to the United States can be overcome by patient 
diplomacy ; but it is very evident that the mailed fist 
is a distinct hindrance to the commercial well-being of 
that fist’s owner, not only among those threatened, but 
among their friends as well. 

The chief aim of this book, as the author states in 
his preface, has been to furnish a description of 
Colombia which shall be of commercial use: by that 
we may account for the paucity of historical detail. In 
the sections dealing with transport, commerce, indus- 
tries, and administration there is far more of actual 
fact and far less of bibliography; the railways of the 
country are exhaustively discussed, and thoroughly 
effective studies of agriculture and commercial enter- 
prise are given, together with pages of statistics that 
show a steady development and increase of trade since 
the beginning of the present century. In his estimate 
of the country and its possibilities the author is guilty, 
to a certain extent, of an optimistic bias. 

In the resources of the country he has good grounds 
for optimism. With perhaps the exception of Para- 
guay, Colombia is least known of the ten Republics ; 
but its possibilities are immense. To pastoral and 
agricultural resources rivalling those of Argentina are 
added virgin forest wealth and tropical fertility 
equivalent to those of Brazil and Eastern Peru; and 
these are supplemented by mineral deposits unsurpassed 
by either Peruvian or Chilian lodes. Lack of capital and 
of efficient means of transport has hindered develop- 
ment of any of these ways to prosperity ; Colombia has 
gone unrecognised, while less favoured countries have 
come to the front; but the opening of the Panama 
Canal must of necessity bring about some change, and 
the result of initial enterprises will almost certainly 
cause cumulative movement. There is cause for 
optimism. 

Yet in one particular Mr. Eder is perhaps unduly 


| optimistic: he has over-estimated the capabilities of 
which terminated in the battle of Boyacd and freed | 


Colombia from Spanish rule is dismissed in one un- | resourcefulness as has knitted the strong sinews of 


the people. There is not in Colombia such energy and 


Argentina and made that land a garden; the climate 


full particulars have mo¢ been taken are given. Bolivar’s _ is too tropical—in spite of the temperate Andine 
Pp g Pp Pp Pp 


portrait is the principal item concerning him. 


stretches—to permit of an ultra-active indigenous race, 
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and the Colombian of to-day is sedate and scholarly 
rather than commercially lively. In common with other 
Latin-Americans, he is energetic enough in the political 
field, but he is remarkably unenterprising in other direc- 
tions. Hampered by financial limitations, cramped by 
injudicious taxation, and in the main more capable of 
suffering than of achieving—as their conduct in the 
Putumayo region fully testifies—the Colombians of the 
present day are not likely to set their Magdalena on 
fire. We realise their virtues—is not Bogota the greatest 
‘centre of learning south of Panama?—but we regret 
their weakness, and, in that they recognise it them- 
selves, can understand their dread of United States 
influence within their borders. 

These are questions on which the work under review 
has touched very lightly indeed, though the author has 
theorised almost to the point of padding. He has, 
however, provided a very useful handbook on a little- 
known country, and one on which very few works in 
English are available. He has given full information 
—or as full as is possible—on all commercial subjects 
in which Colombia is involved, and has also shown 
evidence of capability to sift and present historical 
matters with fidelity and a certain amount of pic- 
turesqueness—but the historical portion of this present 
work is sadly lacking in detail. The book is a welcome 
addition—in spite of its mass of split infinitives—to 
South American literature, and by reason of its admir- 
able bibliography will prove a valuable introduction to 
the study of this north-west corner of the last continent 
to develop on modern social lines. 








Fiction 
A Censored Novel 


The Song of Songs. By HERMANN SUDERMANN. A 
New Translation by Beatrice Marshall. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 


HEN the “Song of Songs’’ first appeared 

here more than two years ago in an 
American translation, the authorities at Scotland 
Yard took the opportunity of indulging in a 
Gilbertian farce. They suppressed it; or at 
least intimated that steps would be taken to sup- 
press it if it were not withdrawn. The strange thing 
is that they were justified, but for reasons that they 
were quite incompetent of judging. For the trans- 
lation was inartistic and vulgar in the main; whereas, 
whatever we think of Herr Sudermann’s work, .we 
know he is not that. In contrast with that translation 
there is more than a suspicion that the present one has 
been under the influence known as bowdlerising. At 
the time, Mr. Lane sent the book round to a number of 
English authors, and he appends their letters herewith, 
together with one of his own in which he endeavours 
to work off some old scores against the Society of 
Authors. Readers will be well advised to skip all this 
introductory advertising matter, and come straight to 









Sudermann’s story. The book is a frank one, but 
there is no reason whatsoever why it should not be 
printed were it thrice as frank. It is at least not 
avowedly pornographical, as many very popular novels 
manifestly are, without any intrusion from head- 
quarters. Nor does it deal in enervating sentimental- 
ism, like other very popular novels. Whether it is or 
is not a great book is quite another question. It is 
great in its scheme, but it fails in execution of that 
scheme. 


The “ Song of Songs,”’ the score of which her father 
left behind him when he wearied of the monotony of 
his life and disappeared, serves as a kind of motive 
for an element in Lilly Czepanek’s character that Suder- 
mann constantly refers to, but which does not emerge. 
Had she possessed that nobler, loftier side to her 
character, her life, had it presumably run as depicted 
in this book, would have been a tragedy in the pure 
meaning of the word. As it is, it is not even tragedy 
in the corrupt journalistic meaning. We feel sorry 
for her, afraid for her, not because she has to endure 
intolerable indignities that her essential nobility will 
make the worse, but because we are sure that when she 
is put into a situation making a demand of her she 
will instinctively do the wrong thing. Her previous 
experience of him told her that Colonel von Mertzbach 
only wished to marry her as a new voluptuous excite- 
ment. Indeed, that old voué bluntly told her so. Yet 
she married him. Having married him it was the 
natural commonness of her nature that caused her 
affaire with Lieutenant von Prell. To be sure, her 
life at the Colonel’s country mansion was not precisely 
a round of excitements; but von Prell’s commonness 
is apparent at once, and Sudermann is compelled to 
introduce the missionary element in her, however little 
conviction it carries at that moment. Indeed, the most 
remarkable thing about her whole list of adventures, 
and about the whole book, is the fact that nowhere 
does a worthy character intrude. 


We cannot believe that Herr Sudermann looks at the 
world through quite such disillusioned eyes. Konrad 
would seem to be an exception. We are asked to take 
him as an exception. It is when he comes that “The 
Song of Songs” again becomes a motive in Lilly’s life ; 
and he is manifestly drawn for us to see an idealist in 
him. But we are asked to believe that he, out of his 
high and noble nature, sees her as high, pure and noble, 
while yet living with her, though she confesses that she 
is engaged to a lover in America, for whose word she 
is waiting in order to join him there. In the end she 
marries Richard Dehnicke, whose mistress she has been 
for many years, and who used to come to her with 
photographs of the women his mother had proposed as 
matches for him, for her opinion of them. Inasmuch 
as he is an extremely wealthy man, who leaves Berlin 
on his marriage in order that they might live in Italy, 
it might be said that she had done fairly well for herself. 
It is not a question of realism, or romance, or any other 
of the titles with which critics label literature to disguise 
their lack of understanding. It is an essentially simpler 
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thing. A book that has not one character that does 
not inspire contempt, nor a single moment that catches 
the breath with wonder, is not a book that one turns 
to as memorable. The police would have prosecuted 
it as being obscene. Obscene it certainly is not, nor 
immoral, nor indecent. But it is untrue, as it cer- 
tainly 1s depressing. It is photographic, and, like most 
photographs, inaccurate, because it leaves out the soul 
of things. The purest moment is Lilly’s love for 
Konrad; but the rapture and wonder of love is not 
conveyed to us. It is declared of her, it is not made 
real to us. Yet though we say this, there is one noble 
thing about the book: it is schemed ambitiously. Better 
an ambitious book that fails to make its promise good, 
than one that attempts no more than littleness. In 
spite of its photographic procedure it is a book that 
counts ; it is a book that should not have been shut away 
because of the degrading action of a common informer. 





The Little Wicket Gate. By ALGERNON PETWORTH. 
(A. C. Fifield. 6s.) 


ANOTHER story picturing an ideal state—and they have 
been fairly plentiful recently—proves rather difficult 
to get started on, but, once under way, the ideas pre- 
sented here are sufficiently new in form, if not in sub- 
stance, to prove of interest. The author sees, in his 
ideal state, a tyranny which enforces on all the mini- 
mum amount of labour to support life, and the 
absolute abolition of all property or right in possession. 
How far this is carried can only be understood by 
reading the book, but we may say that there is no 
barter nor exchange—everybody takes a sufficiency from 
the general store—and as there is no ownership by 
individuals there can be no theft. The one remaining 
problem is that of sex, which, apparently, the dwellers 
beyond the wicket gate are unable to solve completely. 
The ambition necessary to the preservation of the race 
is provided in scientific research and other impersonal 
objects; impersonality bulks largely in the book, 
though at the end there comes a very human and real 
little love-story—an idyll in a perfect Eden. This, 
however, is all too short. 

Humanity of to-day, in its acts and impulses, is all 
against the formation of such a perfect anarchy as is 
pictured here; for in spite of an unfelt tyranny, the 
author’s conception is the highest form of anarchy. 
While men retain individuality, such a dream as this 
cannot materialise, though the book is thoroughly in- 
teresting and well worth perusal. 





The Distant Drum. By DUDLEY STURROCK. (John 
Lane. 6s.). 


YVONNE, the heroine of this story, is a study in per- 
verted impulses. Having ruined two husbands and 
materially damaged the life of another man who loved 
her, she angled for and secured “Bunny” Thorne, 





the young Englishman who went over to New York 
and found that, after marrying Yvonne, he had to 
turn his liking for aeroplaning to commercial use in 
order to pay his wife’s debts. Finally, Yvonne ruined 
him, although in her fashion shé loved him, and in that 
last step she paid the greatest penalty. Beyond this 
we are not permitted to see; the author leaves us with 
a number of broken threads to gather up as we will, 
and the only one that seems worth clutching at is the 
life of Betty, who played the real heroine’s part 
throughout, although she is given only minor 
prominence. 

From these things it may be gathered that the 
story is not a pleasant one. The setting is smart New 
York, and it is told in abrupt, staccato style—the 
language is Yankee rather than English, and the 
earlier chapters are characterised by a forced, un- 
natural style of writing, as if the author were trying to 
be pleasant and sometimes funny. In spite of some 
strong and well handled situations toward the end, 
it is not a book that will count, for Yvonne occupies 
the centre of the stage throughout, and she is too 
rare and exotic a type of humanity to appeal with any 
great force to the average reader. Betty’s great effort 
at the end of the book is not sufficiently emphasised 
to “make good ’’—Betty, rather than Yvonne, ought 
to have been the central figure. As it is, the story is 
one to read—and lay aside. 





The Fordington Twins. By E. NEWTON BUNGEY. 
(Lynwood and Co. 6s.) 


THE author of this book has a good and complete 
sense of life’s absurdities, and it is utilised to some 
purpose in his study of James and John, the Fording- 
ton Twins, as well as in the depicting of Stitch, a 
little man overburdened with impracticable ideas, 
Snagsby, the butler, and sundry other mirth provokers. 
The twins, whose acquaintance we make in a Bethnal 
Green fried-fish shop, are suddenly left a fortune and 
flung among a host of “county’”’ people, where they 
ejaculate “Corks!’’ and “Crikey!’’ at intervals, and 
seem at home only when playing billiards. Subjected 
to the attentions of a blackmailing villain, whose 
latent evil qualities were speedily developed by a 
chronic shortness of funds, the twins manage to turn 
up trumps in the end, and display evidence of worth 
which mitigate the terrors of a Bethnal Green accent. 
On its serious side, the book is hardly a success, for 
its love-story bears obvious traces of careful and 
laborious manufacture—this portion of the work dove- 
tails in very badly with the rest. Of fine wit, it must 
be confessed, there is none, and often in the course of 
the story we are reminded disagreeably of the author’s 
hand moving his mannikins, by reason of a certain 
stiffness of phrasing—an amateurish unhandiness in 
the art of writing. Still, there is much to commend 
in the book, of which some pages form real causes for 
laughter—Mr. Bungey is quite at home among his 
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chorus of villagers, whose little idiosyncrasies are re- 
produced without the cynicism that would mar their 
comic effect. On the whole, the story may be classed 
as excellent holiday reading, and—in parts—distinctly 
funny. Having read it, we would advise Mr. Bungey 
to visit the country surrounding Minehead only in an 
effective disguise, for what scenery he gives us is easily 
recognisable, and the caps of some of his characters 
may have been fitted ere now. 








Our Public Libraries 
By A. J. PHILIP 


HE Conference, as the annual meeting of the 

Library Association is invariably termed, that opens 
at Bournemouth on Monday (September 1), is either 
the thirty-sixth or the thirty-seventh. The doubt as 
to the number is due to the uncertainty about counting 
the first national meeting at which the Association— 
familiarly known as “Lauks!’’ on account of the 
abbreviated form of the first title L.A.U.K. for 
Library Association of the United Kingdom—was 
formed. 

This is a comparatively long unbroken history, 
but, looking back at the period now, it appears strange 
that a quarter of a century should have elapsed from 
the passing of the Public Library Acts to the forma- 
tion of the Association. At the present time there is 
scarcely a civilised country which has not a library 
association; of course, without taking into considera- 
tion the commercial gatherings as the Libraries’ Associa- 
tion in this country, which, as a result of its bashful 
innocence in such cases as that of Mr. Hall Caine’s last 
novel, causes so much confusion, and throws unjust 
suspicion on the older and representative association. 

The title of the Society appears to be a relic from 
an earlier age. There are still many membership 
libraries known as Library Associations, and the pro- 
miscuous use of the term in America is misleading. 
The public library is the direct descendant of the old 
subscription, or circulating, or institute libraries, at 
one time to be found in every town of any size, but now 
rapidly disappearing as the need for them decreases. 
From returns furnished recently to the new edition of 
a well-known year book, it appears that some fifty of 
these older libraries have closed their doors during the 
last two years or so. Many of these have handed over 
their books to the public libraries, by way of fees to 
their executioners; in other cases they have consigned 
their stock to its only proper end—the waste-paper 
sack. Many of these older libraries die hard; but it 
would be impossible to contend that the great circu- 
lating libraries and the public libraries are not better 
than their praiseworthy, but much emaciated parent 
the circulating library-institute; unless the obsolete 
curmudgeon who, because “a little learning is a 


dangerous thing,’’ would keep everyone ignorant, is 
listened to. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


No one can estimate the stock of the great circu- 
lating libraries, because so many of their books are to 
be found on the shelves of small shopkeepers and 
stationers who endeavour to expand their receipts by 
lending out-of-date, insanitary, and ragged novels at 


_ twopence a volume, and new novels at threepence— 





“new novels ’’ being an elastic term of vague meaning. 
The combined stocks of the municipal or public 
libraries of this country amount to a total about four 
times larger than the stock of the British Museum; and, 
roughly, about a hundred times larger than the stock 
of the libraries they have displaced. Curiously 
enough, however, the Institute libraries, Co-operative 
Society libraries, together with the University and 
College libraries outnumber by several hundreds the 
municipal or public libraries, unless the branches are 
included; even then the public libraries are not so 
numerous as those of a semi-public character. Of 
course the range of influence, and the extent of the use 
of the former is immeasurably greater than the latter. 


Novels represent about twenty-five per cent. of the 
stock of public libraries; the stock of the circulating 
libraries of the present contains about 75 per cent. 
novels, and in those of the past, novels represented 
somewhere about go per cent. of the whole. The three 
million novels contained in the public libraries of this 
country are worn out, on an average, every six years. 
At one time the life of a novel in a public library use 
was about five years; previously it had been eight or 
ten years; but curiously enough the paper on which 
most novels are printed has improved in quality during 
the last year or two after “touching bottom’’ for 
rubbish. -From this it is evident, by the most ele- 
mentary mental arithmetic, that every year half a 
million novels have to be bought to replace those worn 
out or destroyed. In spite of this the publisher regards 
the library as an injury to his trade. 


The number of novels read is decreasing, so far as 
public libraries are concerned. Why, no one seems 
to know. The “ picture palaces ’’ are generally blamed. 
But judging from the phenomena of other trade years, 
and cycles of trade, the boom in business is more to 
be blamed—though “blamed ’’ scarcely appears to be 
the right word to use, as not even the most ardent 
supporter of public or other libraries would wish for 
bad years so that more novels might be read. On the 
other hand, books of other classes are being read more 
than ever before. If this continues everyone will be 
satisfied ; the advocates of public library development, 
extension, and reform because the libraries will be 
doing educational work only; and the publishers be- 
cause the half million novels borrowed every week 
from public libraries will be, presumably, purchased. 
There is no question that the vast reading public created 
during the last half century is the result of the multi- 
plication of public libraries rather than the outcome 
of the extension of elementary education. Educa- 


tion to the ignorant is a painful process, punctuated 
with stripes and illustrated with tears; and the 
pleasures of reading are the only compensations to the 
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great bulk of humanity, who have neither need nor 
opportunity to apply their learning in other directions. 
Nevertheless this is only a transient stage, alike in 
education and public library history. And it is im- 
possible to say what degree of culture will be evolved 
ultimately. Whatever this should be it appears 
certain—so far as anything can be certain beyond the 
death and taxes of Mark Twain’s famous axiom—that 
education will always be training in the acquisition of 
knowledge, the library will remain the storehouse of 
knowledge, and craftsmanship will be training in the 
application of knowledge. The precise comparative 
value of the second of these cannot be apportioned ; 
each of the three is dependent upon the other in an 
essential degree, in much the same way that printing 
is dependent upon paper for its general application. 








“Who Fears to Speak of 98?” 


Y the comparatively few people who take any interest 

in past Irish history Wolfe Tone* is remembered 

merely as a rebel, who was sentenced in 1798 to die the 

death of a traitor-—a sentence which he evaded by 
suicide in prison. 

His real aims and hope for Ireland are little known. 
His chief object was to break the connection with 
England, and, by asserting the independence of Ire- 
land, to subvert the cruel tyranny at that time of the 
English Government. The days of such tyranny are 
long past. 


To-day what interests us most is the means devised 
by Wolfe Tone towards the desired end. We may now 
leave out of account the obvious alliance with France. 
For the rest, he tells us himself that his aim was “to 
unite the whole people of Ireland, to abolish the 
memory of all past dissensions, and to substitute the 
common name of Irishmen in place of the denomina- 
tions of Protestant, Catholic, and Dissenter.’’ 


Mutatis mutandis, and with certain reservations, the 
same is the avowed object of modern Liberal states- 
men, who are buoyed with the Utopian expectation of 
a United Ireland under Home Rule. 


Irish patriotism is to flourish under the shadow form 
of a local Government. But there remains the memory 
of past dissensions, of political and religious animosi- 
ties. A visionary independence arouses no enthusiasm, 
can produce no union. So Liberal altruism and the 
government of sentimentalism will be forced to avail 
itself of the power involved in the stern old rule of 
Empire as defined in the maxim, Divide et impera. 
The present opposition of Ulster may prove the measure 
of English stability in Ireland. Very different was the 





*The Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 1763- 
1798. Edited by R. B. O’BRIEN. 2 vols. Illus- 
trated. (Maunsel and Co., Dublin. 7s. 6d. net.) 





vies 


attitude of the North in the days of Wolfe Tone. 
Largely owing to his remarkable influence, the Dis- 
senters joined issue with their religious enemies the 
Roman Catholics. Tone made no attempt to win over 
the “ Protestants,” by which term he designates members 
of the Established Church. As the hereditary English 
garrison and the privileged aristocracy, their interests 
were too strong, their political prejudices too deeply 
rooted. But the Northern Presbyterians or Dissenters 
were an independent race of different calibre. Already 
in 1782 they had formed the flower of the famous Irish 
Volunteers, raised during the American War to protect 
Ireland from foreign invasion. None occurred; and 
they actually turned their arms against England, de- 
manding free trade and legislative independence, both 
which concessions were granted. They, too, were the 
first to give unqualified support to the principles of 
the French Revolution. In this policy the Belfast 
Dissenters were foremost. They demanded even the 
equal admission of Roman Catholics to the rights of 
freemen. As Tone observed, they were “eager to 
emulate the glorious example of France, and they saw 
at once that the only guide to liberty was justice, and 
that they neither deserved nor could obtain indepen- 
dence, whilst their Catholic brethren, as they then for 
the first time called them, remained in slavery and 
oppression.’” These were the men to whom, in 1791, 
Wolfe Tone addressed his famous pamphlet, entitled 
“ An Argument on behalf of the Catholics of Ireland,”’ 
“the object of which was to convince them that they 
and the Catholics had but one common interest and one 
common enemy; that the depression and slavery of 
Ireland was produced and perpetuated by the divisions 
existing between them, and that, consequently, to assert 
the independence of their country, and their own in- 
dividual liberties, it was necessary to forget all former 
feuds, to consolidate the entire strength of the whole 
nation, and to form for the future but one people.” 
This pamphlet met with no little success. The people 
of Belfast, on their own account, printed a very large 
edition, which was circulated throughout the whole 
North of Ireland. The Volunteers of Belfast elected 
Tone an honorary member of their corps—a most 
unusual honour, accorded to only one other, the great 
Henry Flood. In 1792, when the struggle of the Roman 
Catholics for the Parliamentary franchise was at its 
height, Tone accompanied the Catholic leaders to Bel- 
fast. The result of their negotiations was the sealing 
of the bond of union between them and their Ulster 
brethren. Roman Catholics and United Irishmen now 
worked together for Catholic Emancipation and Parlia- 
mentary Reform. In his very graphic journals, Tone 
humorously describes a dinner at Belfast, at which 
“chequered at the head of the table were a Dissenter 
and a Catholic. Delightful! The four flags, America, 
France, Poland, Ireland, but mo England. Bravo! 
Beau-jour!’’ A few days later he writes: “The Rev. 
T. Birch tells us that he is just returned from a meeting 
of eighteen Dissenting clergymen from different parts 
of Ulster, and had the pleasure to find them all well 
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disposed to Catholic liberty; he has no doubt but the 
cause is spreading most rapidly. . . . He thinks, what 
I fear is true, that the Catholic clergymen are bad 
friends to liberty.” 


This very unexpected union between the Presbyterians 
of the North and the Roman Catholics of the South 
astounded the English Cabinet. It was a bolt from the 
-blue to hear of Protestant Volunteers marching through 
Protestant Belfast, cheering for the French Republic, 
and bidding defiance to England. Even worse was the 
news that Dublin and Belfast were illuminated upon 
the victory of Valmy. The idea of an independent 
republic was gaining ground. Pitt had a profound 
dread of revolutionary principles. At the same time, 
he disliked the iniquitous means by which Ireland was 
governed. So a Bill granting the Parliamentary fran- 
chise was rorced through an unwilling House of Com- 
mons. But of what use was this concession if Roman 
Catholics could vote only for Protestants? Catholic 
Emancipation was still far distant. Tone’s goal was 
complete separation. “Will the Catholics be satisfied 
with the franchise ?’’ asked Tone, adding bitterly: “I 
believe they will, and be damned.’’ As a matter of 
fact, neither party was. By 1795 the United Irish 
Society (Protestant) had become decidedly a rebellious 
organisation. Before Tone sailed for America on June 
13, he and the Protestant leaders met on the summit of 
McArt’s Fort, near Belfast, and “took a solemn obliga- 
tion never to desist in our efforts until we had subverted 
the authority of England over our country and asserted 
our independence.’’ In 1796 the United Irish Society 
had become a military organisation. Early in the fol- 
lowing year a supreme executive was established in 
Dublin, and Provincial Directories were formed in 
Ulster and Leinster. Everything was being prepared 
for an insurrection. 


The Ulster Directory proposed the end of 1797 for 
the rising ; the Leinster Directory the beginning of 1708. 
The last date was fixed upon. Everyone knows the 
sequel-—the story of the Irish Rebellion of ’98, and the 
failure of the French expeditions. But everyone does 
not know the part played against England for so many 
years by the Ulster Protestants, in union with the 
Roman Catholics of the South. 


Some English historians slur the story, or gloss over 
their accounts of the Irish Rebellion. Least of all do 
the Ulstermen of to-day know of the trend of that 
liberal and independent spirit which stirred their fore- 
fathers more than a century ago. Yet, moved by a 
measure of the same spirit, they are prepared again to 
take up arms against the Crown in defence of the 
Empire. Such is the curious paradox which is alleged. 
Whatever may be said of this position, one obvious: 
conclusion remains. It is this: Ireland is apparently 
less united now than in the days of Wolfe Tone. Nor 
is it likely to become united under Home Rule. Reli- 
gious animosity, so far as the North is concerned, is 
actually greater than in the days of ’o08. 


P. A. M.S. 





The Future of Petroleum and 
Naval Needs—II 


By I. A. STIGAND 


ie the preceding part of this article the possibili- 

ties in Russia for a large expansion in 
production were considered, but it is not, of course, 
only the Russian Empire that is capable of meeting 
future requirements, although, in the light of present 
knowledge, the prospects of oil there appear to be the 
most promising. There is the vast and, for the most 
part, little prospected, continent of Africa where 
tropical jungles may hide many localities of 
petroliferous indications, and the same may be said 
of large portions of South America, and the several 
large islands of the Eastern Archipelago, some of 
which have already proved themselves among the most 
important producers, although as yet, comparatively 
little has been developed, large areas covered by 
dense vegetation remaining unexplored, while some of 
the islands are very slightly known. Possibilities like- 
wise exist in Siam, in the northern densely-wooded 
territories of which petroliferous indications are re- 
ported to occur, and the large realms of China have 
been as yet little prospected or tested, save for some 
desultory exploitation carried on by Chinese in a 
locality of not too favourable conditions. 

Much has recently been said of the importance of 
obtaining petroleum from British dominions and of 
the comparative scarcity in them. But here again there 
is no need for pessimism. The extensive British terri- 
tories in Africa may not, improbably, contain work- 
able deposits; while there is also scope in Canada, 
where the north-western and northern territories are 
awaiting development. In the West Indies, whilst 
Trinidad has already. proved itself to contain large 
supplies, other islands in this archipelago are likely 
to become important producers, and it may be here 
mentioned that Venezuela certainly contains com- 
mercial supplies extending over a considerable area, 
the monoply for which might very well be acquired by 
the British Government. In dark New Guiana, hidden 
by dense jungle, and for the most part unexplored, 
indications of petroleum have already been detected; 
moreover, favourable results might be expected in 
New Zealand, should well-organised prospecting and 
exploiting operations be there carried out. Finally, 
much extension is possible in Burma which, as is well 
known, is already a large producer, and little has 
been done in this direction in the federated Malay 
States, where in some areas the geological conditions 
are not unfavourable and scientific prospecting may 
lead to the discovery of petroleum, especially in the 
recently ceded States of Tringganu, Kelantan, and 
Kedah. 

A word should be said at this point in regard to oi! 
shale. It is not perhaps necessary to mention here 
that oi] shale does not actually contain petroleum in 
saturation, but that petroleum is only obtained from 
it by the process of destructive distillation. Although 
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not so commercially good as natural oilhelds it is a 
more sure method of obtaining petroleum, since it 
exists in beds of known and fairly uniform thickness, 
and the approximate quantities of oil and other pro- 
ducts, which can be obtained by distillation from it 
being known, a fair certainty can be entertained as to 
the results; in fact, as in the case of coal seams, a 
rough calculation can be made as to the amount of oil 
available. As is well known, oil shales occur in Great 
Britain, although only those in the Midlothian region 
of Scotland are at present commercially worked, and 
these supply but a small proportion of the home de- 
mand for petroleum products, and the present produc- 
tion therefrom would be insufficient for naval purposes 
in war time. 

With the advance, however, of scientific methods in 
producing and refining oil from shale, the consequent 
greater economy in conjunction with the greater 
demand and the higher prices obtainable for petroleum 
products, together with the increase in the various com- 
modities of commercial value which, it is found, can 
be extracted from shales, it will become possible to 
work profitably lower grade shales, such, for example, 
as the Kimmeridgean shales of the South of England. 
Furthermore, valuable and extensive deposits of oil 
shales are found in the British Colonies, notably in 
Australia where the so-called kerosine shales yield as 
much as 120 gallons per ton, and in Tasmania and 
New Zealand; while there is no reasonable doubt but 
that deposits of oil shale occur in many other parts of 
the British dominions and will become available for 
exploitation. In view, then, of all the foregoing 
considerations there should be no reasonable doubt 
that large supplies of petroleum will be forthcoming 
in various parts of the world in order adequately to 
meet future requirements. 





ET 





Roger Van der Weyden: the 


Unknown Flemish Master 


HE famous triptych of Roger de la Pasture, better 
known as Roger Van der Weyden, has been 
definitely acquired by the Musée du Louvre. A few 
days ago, M. Léon Bérard, of the Sous-secrétariat 
@’Etat aux Beaux Arts, signed a decree approving the 
proposition submitted to him by the Council of the 
Museums. This triptych, “The Christ of the Last 
Judgment,’’ has been bought by the French Govern- 
ment from M. Kleinberger for the sum of 800,000 
francs. M. Kleinberger had, in his turn, obtained it 
from Lady Theodora Grosvenor, who inherited it from 
her father, Richard, Duke of Westminster, into whose 
collection it had passed in 1845. 

Though having sojourned in England for quite an 
appreciable length of time, Van der Weyden’s fine work 
had already spent many years in France. The 
wooden panelling bears the coat of arms of a very old 
French family—the de Braques, about whom a few 
souvenirs can be traced. For the de Braques have 





given their name to a street of Paris in the Marais 
quarter, in which they resided in the X1Vth Century. 
They belonged to the good old “ bourgeoisie ’’ of Paris, 
and one of their members even became Chancellor of 
France. However, it is only during the last few years 
that Van der Weyden has been definitely recognised 
as a Master. For many centuries “the painter of the 
Passion,’’ as he is now named, was ignored both by 
critics and art historians. He was overshadowed by 
his glorious master, Jean van Eyck, and his no less 
glorious disciple, Memling. And E. Fromentin, in his 
remarkable work on ancient Flemish Masters, simply 
mentions Van der Weyden to attribute to him the merit 
of having popularised first at Brussels, then in Italy, 
the invention which Van Eyck was illustrating at 
Bruges and at Ghent. In fact he seems to consider 
him merely a commercial traveller in oil painting! 
The conservators of museums were wont, when they 
had to deal with one of Van der Weyden’s pictures, 
prudently to substitute for his name “ Unknown 
Flemish Master.’* They even went so far as to deny 
him the authorship of the famous altar-piece of the 
Beaune Hospital, in order to attribute it to Van Eyck! 

Some erudite personages have even quarrelled concern- 
ing his name. Two Belgian scholars, the one Flemish 
and the other Walloon, wished to prove that Van der 
Weyden belonged to their respective provinces. Roger 
Van der Weyden was assuredly the compatriot of 
M. A. Wauters; but Rogelet de la Pasture was certainly 
the compatriot of M. Pinchart! In order to conciliate 
both M. Wauters and M. Pinchart let us translate into 
modern French the painter’s name; making it simply 
Roger Dupré or Duchamp. Thus in a few days, 
Rogelet de la Pasture, of which name Van der Weyden 
is simply the Flemish translation, has been classed as 
master, and he has even become Parisian. And whilst 
the crowds of amateurs flock daily around one of his 
finest works, exhibited with the other recent acquisi- 
tions of the Louvre museum, let us try and retrace his 
history, apart from the many legends which, until now, 
have circulated concerning him. 

Roger was born in or about 1400 at Tournai, which 
town had been successively Roman, Gallic, Flemish, 
and French. A plate affixed to the house, 78, Rue 
Roc Saint-Nicaise, bears this inscription: “Ici naquit 
en 1399 Roger de la Pasture, dit Van der Weyden, 
peintre célébre, mort 4 Bruxelles en 1464.’’ But he 
did not, as was commonly believed, begin his studies 
at twenty-six years of age, when he was already married 
to Elisabeth Goffaerts, and father of a son named 
Corneille Van der Weyden. He belonged to the school 
of Robert Campin, no doubt long before his corporate 
and honorific apprenticeship of 1427. He seems to 
have established himself at Louvain, in Brabant. 
Naturally, it is M. Wauters who scores this point. As 
for Roger himself, he seems to have taken gaily his 
part of double name and double nationality. 

He received at that period a yearly income from the 
good town of Tournai, to which he occasionally paid 
visits. In 1432, he was inscribed under the name of 
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Rogelet de la Pasture on the register of the painters of 
Tournai, called the “ Recueil de St. Luc,’’ as having 
received his master-ship. He also figures twice on the 
Register of the Receiver General of Tournai, who was 
charged to offer the most important guests of the city 
presents of wine. 


Nevertheless, Roger did not decline the commissions 
given to him by Louvain. In 1425 the Magistrates of 
Brussels refused to found a University in their town, 
under the plea that the turbulent students would trouble 
the peace. The Magistrates of Louvain, on the con- 
trary, did not hesitate to accept this responsibility. 
But before carrying out their plan they were obliged 
to ask the consent of Pope Martin V, Colonna, who 
had always shown himself a fervent lover of Art. 
Accordingly, the “ écolatre’’ Guillaume Neefs started 
for Rome, as an ambassador, and M. Wauters in- 
geniously supposes that he took with him as a present 
the Altar-piece of the Virgin, by Van der Weyden. 
The Pope is believed to have given this work sub- 
sequently to Juan II, of Castile, which would explain 
the fact of its having been discovered in the Capella 


de los Reyes, at Granada, whilst a duplicate exists at 
Berlin. 


The Pope fully approved the creation of a University 
at Louvain. Soon after Guillaume Neefs’ return to 
Flanders, the commission charged with the organisa- 
tion of the new foundation was nominated, and the 
local arrangements were speedily made. The Faculties 
of Medicine were established in a fine mansion of the 
Rue de la Monnaie, given for that purpose by its owner 
Jean Van Rode, a rich citizen, who belonged to one of 
the seven families from which the magistrates of the 
town had been chosen for five centuries. To Van der 
Weyden was confided the care of decorating this 
Faculty, and he acquitted himself right well of his 
task by painting an Alma Mater, round which are 
grouped St. John, patron of Van Rode, St. Peter, 
representing the city of Louvain, St. Cosmos and 
St. Damian, patrons of Surgeons and Doctors. It is 
highly improbable that, as has often been believed, 
St. Cosmos and St. Damian represent two members of the 
Medici family, for whom this picture would have been 
painted. M. Wauters thoroughly refutes this theory 
and even proves that the Fleur de Lys, decorating the 
panel in which certain people believed they recognised 
the arms of the Medici family, are simply the arms of 
a branch of the Van Rode family, in whose princely 
residence the College was installed. M. Wauters con- 
cludes by saying that “it was in honour of Louvain 
that Roger Van der Weyden created the formula of 
the Alma Mater Universitas, the prototype of which 
is to be found in the picture painted in 1426 or 1427, 
for the Faculty of Medicine in the Staedel Institute 
of Frankfurt A/M.”’ During his sojourn at Louvain, 
of which he was “ burgess and salaried painter,’? Van 
der Weyden composed the Edelken Altar-piece for the 
Church of St. Peter. In 1444, however, he seems to 
have removed to Brussels, where he bought in the old 
Rue des Carriéres, a large mansion “with a big door” 








and a small house, forming the corner of the well- 
known thoroughfare of the Montagne de la Cour. He 
became official “ pourtraiteur’’ of the city of Brussels, 
which title gave him the right to receive yearly “one 
third of a piece of cloth,’”’ out of which he made his 
best clothes. He also obtained a commission for eight 
panels to decorate the Golden Chamber (now called 
the Gothic Room) of the Guild Hall, which were no 
doubt destroyed in a bombardment. 

Four of these panels represented the miraculous com- 
munion of Archambault of Bourbon, who used to 
render justice with such equity that he did not hesitate 
to stab his nephew, who had injured a young girl, 
with his own hands. Whilst on his death-bed, Archam- 
bault refused to confess this crime, holding that he did 
not consider it a sin, since it was committed in the cause 
of justice. The priest called to administer the Holy 
Sacrament would not do so. He was leaving the 
palace, when Archambault had him called back: 
“Look in thy ciborium,’’ he said to him, “and see if 
thou findest therein the Body of Our Lord.” The 
Priest opened his chalice; the Host had disappeared. 
Archambault then said: “See, it is on my tongue.” 
And opening his mouth he showed to the astonished 
priest the symbol of the Redemption, by which God 
had shown that he had approved of Archambault’s 
rather drastic notions of justice. 

Such was the story which inspired Van der Weyden. 
The other legend, which he has dramatically com- 
memorated in the remaining four panels, is that of 
the Emperor Trajan, who is said to have been admitted 
many centuries after his death into Paradise, thanks to 
the prayers of Pope Gregory I, because he had rendered 
justice to a widow who had complained to him about 
the murderer of her son. 

There is no doubt that about 1450 Van der Weyden 
undertook his voyage to Italy. It is possible that he 
revealed the secrets of oil-painting to the Italians 
twenty years before Antonello of Messina came to 
Flanders to learn the mystery of the new invention. 
On his return journey Roger contributed to the em- 
bellishment of the new town of Middleburg, which 
two curious personages, Pierre Badelin and his wife 
Margaret, were erecting on the site of a large farm, 
surrounded by important lands. He painted for the 
new Church a fine Nativity. 


Roger Van der Weyden’s works have always pro- 
voked many disputes. But certainly none excited as 
many contests as the Altar-piece of the Last Judgment, 
which Nicolas Rollin, Chancellor of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and his second wife, Guigone de Salins, 
crdered for the Hospital of Beaune, which they 
founded in 1443. Louis XI, then Dauphin, declared 
that “Rollin had made enough poor people to found 
an hospital for them.’”? The Altar-piece is composed 
of eight panels which formerly used to close as a 
triptych. The interior represents the Last Judgment; 
the central figure is a majestic Christ, whose head is 
surrounded by a cruciform nimbus; he is seated on the 
rainbow, his feet resting on the terrestrial globe. On 
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the right hand, the Virgin seems to implore the divine 
mercy of her Son, her hands joined in supplication, 
her exquisite face uplifted, pure, graceful, peaceful, 
withal intensely human. St. John the Baptist is also 
imploring His Master’s clemency. The other characters 
in the painting are mere portraits of some of the best 
known men of the day, disguised in saintly vestments. 
But though of a great dramatic intensity there is only 
one figure which is really touching, that of the Virgin— 
The Christ himself is unimpressive, and of a rather 
wooden appearance. M. de Mély, who has studied 
this in detail, believes it to have been executed between 
1443 and 1452. He refutes the theory that Van Eyck 
participated in this work, but in the workmanship of 
certain of the cursed souls he believes he recognises 
the manner of Thierry Bouts. M. de Mély even 
attributes to the witching brush of Memling himself 
some of the finest figures of the work, such as St. John 
the Baptist, and the incomparable St. Michael, who 
weighs the respective merits of the Souls called to 
appear before the divine Judge. This supposition is 
not improbable, for no doubt Van der Weyden, who 
had a studio, had called upon several of his pupils to 
assist him in the execution of this important com- 
mission. Amongst these students were included Martin 
Shongauer, who was perhaps the greatest German 
painter of the fifteenth century, Thierry Bouts, and 
Memling. 

The Christ of the Last Judgment which has just been 
acquired for the Louvre, was no doubt executed by Van 
der Weyden for a tomb. It isa very small work, 
remarkable for the freshness of its colouring, and for 
its extraordinary minuteness of execution. It gives 
one the impression of a large-sized miniature, possessing 
a vigour which oil-painting alone can produce. In 
the central panel the Virgin and St. John the Evan- 
gelist implore the Christ, who, as at Beaune, is 
surrounded by a really exaggerated copper-red halo— 
the one regrettable feature of this otherwise delight- 
fully primitive picture. Here the Virgin is an exquisite 
type of distinguished womanhood. On the two 
side panels Mary Magdalen and St. John the Baptist 
are both praying. 


Whilst looking at the delightful and delicate land- 
scape which serves as a luminous background, one is 
struck by the analogy existing between it and the 
admirable landscapes of Van Eyck. It is scarcely to 
be wondered at that Van der Weyden should have 
been influenced by him, though he cannot equal his 
master in harmony. Nevertheless, in many of his 
paintings he very nearly attains Van Eyck’s extra- 
ordinary vigour, and if, as a critic once said, his works 
were at first “ provincial,’’ they cease to be so as soon 
as he visited Bruges, which at that epoch was the 
very capital’ of painting. During his sojourn in that 
city, he gradually acquired the colour and the serenity 
so characteristic of Van Eyck, and besides imitating his 
master’s manner in landscapes Van der Weyden drew 
inspiration from his interiors and architecture. Whilst in 
Italy he gained something of the Italian ability; yet, in 








spite of this, he possesses a very real personal interest. 
He is often called the “ Painter of the Passion,” because 
in each of the many Passions attributed to him one 
recognises the same rather “ dégingandée’’ figure of 
Mary Magdalen, whose essential quality is emotion. 
Van der Weyden ranks, and rightly, between the tran- 
quil precision of Van Eyck and the ingenious idealism 
of Memling. The critics agree in declaring that to the 
richness of colouring, the placid fidelity and the 
Flemish perfection of detail, Van der Weyden added 
a strength of dramatic composition essentially Walloon. 
This is an extremely conciliating opinion. And no 
doubt the remarkable Christ of the Last Judgment, now 
open to the admiration of the public, will greatly con- 
tribute to throw into full light the originality of 
“Rogelet de la Pasture, dit Roger Van der Weyden.” 
Marc LOGE. 








Natural Religion 
By HAROLD WINTLE, F.R.G.S. 


HE land behind was nothing but a long, dusky 
line, and it soon disappeared altogether from 
sight. The sun was very low, and the sky to westward 
was coloured gloriously by its setting rays. The sea 
was like glass, and the gentle air which still filled the 
sails seemed almost scented. Ahead, where sky and 
water met, a dark mauve haze hung down, like the veil 
which hides the inner shrine of a heathen temple from 
the eyes of worshippers. 

“Tt is hard to imagine that this can all be so 
different,’’ said the Priest. “The sea churning into 
angry waves, the sky black, the sun hidden, the boat 
trembling with a prescience of some impending 
danger.”’ 

“Life!” replied the Man of the World. “I do not 
find it hard to imagine.”’ 

Going below, they had supper and made up their 
bunks for the night. Afterwards they sat for a while 
looking at charts and working out distances and tides. 
When again they went on deck they found the moon 
was rising, a great orange ball, throwing a long golden 
ladder across the sea, the slight ripple forming the 
rungs. 

“ Jacob’s ladder,’’ said the Priest. “One almost ex- 
pects to see the angels ascending and descending.”’ 

“ Have you ever seen Burne Jones’ ‘Golden Stairs’ ?”’ 
the Man of the World asked. 

ta 

“ Well, I think that is far more likely to be the inter- 
pretation of Jacob’s dream. The long train of beautiful 
women with saint-like faces and the souls of——’’ He 
broke off, adding apologetically, “I am sorry.’ 

They watched the moon rise higher and higher, and 
the golden ladder grow brighter and longer until it 
seemed to stretch from one horizon to the other. The 
Man of the World drew a long breath. 

“Tt zs glorious. No wonder she was the chief god- 
dess of the Egyptians. I can almost see that long 
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golden pathway lying on the sand of the Great Desert, 
as Isis hastens back along it, with eager steps, to the 
waiting arms of Osiris, her husband and lover always.”’ 

All the daylight died out of the sky; the stars came 
out one by one, looking like little holes in the floor of 
Heaven through which the dazzling glow of the unseen 
ethereal kingdom shone. The Yachtsman had gone 
below to have his supper, and the two men sat on the 
deck smoking and occasionally speaking. There was 
very little wind now, just enough to give steerage way, 
and a deep silence brooded over the face of the waters. 
Once, indeed, a huge liner passed down Channel a long 
way astern, the throb of her engines and the noise of a 
band playing on board coming plainly to them; the 
gleaming lights showing through her portholes gradu- 
ally disappeared in the distance. And once the Man of 
the World jumped up in great excitement to call up the 
Yachtsman. A bright arc of light flashed across the 
sky, vanished, flashed again, and again. 

“St. Catherine’s,’’ said the Yachtsman confidently, 
after counting the time that elapsed between the flashes. 
“We are nearer the Island than I thought. Tide has set 
us up a goodish bit, though if there isn’t any more 
wind than this we shall be set down a lot more when we 
get further across.”’ 

Then the green and red boards were lashed up and 
che side-lights fastened to them; the topsail was 
lowered in case of a sudden squall, and the Yachtsman 
turned in to sleep, leaving the others to keep the first 
watch. 

Suddenly a brilliant meteor shot across the sky, and 
far away on the horizon summer lightning began to 
play. 

“Horus carrying a message from Isis to Osiris,” ex- 
claimed the Man of the World. “Oh! what does a 
man want with our modern religions on a night like 
this, my learned friend? We are pagans again, wor- 
shipping the moon and the stars. How can we help 
ourselves? Isn’t the glamour of it in our eyes, sinking 
through them into our brains? Madness men may call 
it, lunacy caused by the moonlight. I care not. I 
would sooner be mad here to-night than sane to-morrow 
on the steps of St. Paul’s.”’ 

In that hour there came to them both an intimacy of 
thought and speech which they had never before ex- 
perienced. Like many men, their religion was a thing 
not to be too much talked about, or analysed for the 
benefit of a heedless world. The one had a standard 
of life based on One Great Commandment, which to 
him embraced all the virtues and shut out all the vices. 
The other was more emotional, fonder of a collective 
form of worship—the vast Cathedral with the tones of 
a mighty organ echoing through the aisles appealed 
strongly tohim. The outward attributes, which are so 
much to many people, were much to him. But the 
sensuousness of the midsummer moon was upon both 
of them, and they talked of things which at other 
times would not have crossed their lips. 

“ How small, how inexpressibly trivial, the details of 
Christian worship seem against the old, whole-hearted, 





pagan worship of Nature, of things they could not 
understand but knew were,’’ said the Man of the 
World. 

“* Where two or three are gathered together... . 
there am I,’’’ quoted the Priest quietly. 

‘The other gave a sigh. 

“You Priests don’t teach ‘hat nowadays. You are 
too busy thinking of other things. Some of us would 
be happier if you did.’’ He filled and lit his pipe, 
then, his voice deep and earnest, he recited :— 


Man surveyed the world that God created, and 
which He had proclaimed to be very good. 

And Man said, ‘‘I will please My Creator, and } 
will light six candles and place them before Him on the 
Altar ; then indeed my prayers will be heard.’’ 

The Creator said, ‘‘I made the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars.”’ 

Then Man said, ‘‘Furthermore I will please my 
Creator, and I will at one time dress myself in a white 
robe with red marks on it, and at another time in a 
red robe with white marks—so surely he will hear and 
answer me.’’ 

The Creator said, ‘‘I made the peacock, and the 
humming bird.”’ 

But Man said, ‘‘I will please my Creator by burning 
incense before him, and my prayers shall rise with it.” 

The Creator said, ‘‘I made the violet, the honey- 
suckle, and the pine forest.’’ 

Then Man said, ‘‘I will further please my Creator 
by much singing and loud music, so that he must hear 
me when I pray.”’ 

The Creator said, ‘‘I made the birds, the thunder, 
and the running stream.”’ 

And Man said, ‘‘I will fill windows with painted 
glass, and walls with fine pictures, and that will aid 
my worship.”’ 

And the Creator said, ‘‘Who made the sunset, and 
the rainbow ?”’ 


The Man of the World stopped abruptly, knocked 
the tobacco out of his half-smoked pipe, and lit a 
cigarette. 

The Priest gave a gasp. 

“Don’t,” he cried almost piteously. “Leave me some- 
thing.” 

“TI leave you ¢his, ‘Where two or three are gathered 
together . . . there am I.’ To the mariner on this 
moonlight sea, to the shepherd on the mountain at 
sunrise, to the pilgrim in the plain at the heat of 
mid-day, to the woodman in the valley at the setting 
sun— There am I.’” 

There was a long silence such as falls on men who 
have just touched on the most intimate things in life. 

Then the Yachtsman came on deck. 

“Let us turn in,’’ said the Man of the World, lead- 
ing the way below. 











Mr. Van Noorden, the managing director of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Co., has discovered a singer who has sung 
and acted the part of Carmen with considerable success 
in Germany. Miss Sybil Conklin, a Californian con- 
tralto, is the artist in question, and during the company’s 
coming season at the Marlborough—as well as on tour 
—she will appear in the réle. 
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A Sketch of New Literature in 
Australia 


GNORANCE regarding Australia is a thing of the 
past in England. In fact there has never been a 
time when the older land looked to the younger with a 
more sympathetic knowledge and a keener interest than 
she does to-day. 

In the circumstances it is all the more curious to 
find, as we Australians do find when we come to 
England, that our baby literature, in the minds of 
those who know we have such an encumbrance, is 
bounded on the one hand by the verses of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, on the other by perhaps two novels, 
Marcus Clarke’s “ For the Term of His Natural Life”’ 
and Rolf Boldrewood’s ‘‘ Robbery Under Arms,”’ 
none of them in the least representative of Australia 
as we know 4t. 

This may be partly due to the British public’s pre- 
ference for heroines who buy their hats in Bond Street, 
or to the decree of certain publishers that a novel may 
begin outside Great Britain, but should always return 
to it in the second chapter. 

This article is not, however, concerned so much with 
the reason as with a desire to discount it by a brief list 
of the writers who are making Australian literature 
to-day, and who may, in the words of “ Bookman,” 
in a London daily, be said to “ act as the prophets of 
the life, the aspirations, the hopes, and even the fears 
of Greater Britain.’’ 

Marcus Clarke’s vivid and powerful story of 
convict life, while it remains the most brilliant 
Australian novel yet given to the world, cannot claim 
to do any of these things, because it belongs to a 
phase long passed away. The same may be said of 
Boldrewood’s stirring tale of the old bushranging 
days; and Gordon, although he had the supreme merit 
of being the first singer of Australia, was after all an 
alien singing of an alien land. It is not here, then, 
but in the work of the younger men, that the curious 
will find mirrored the vigorous young life that is the 
Commonwealth to-day. 

They should go first to the work of Henry Lawson, 
than whom Australia has had no more sympathetic, no 
more truthful or vivid chronicler. He is a master of 
the short story, and the author of many; but from one 
volume, “ While the Billy Boils,’’ for example, there is 
more to be learned of Australian types and the real 
inner heart and nerve and brain of the country than 
from any dozen novels one could mention. 

Yet Australia has her novelists, too, some of them 
very good, remarkably few of them very bad, and from 
the scores of books that have seen the light in the last 
twelve years or so, all thoroughly Australian in tone and: 
sympathy and atmosphere, there are at least some that 
have a more lasting quality and a higher value to the 
observer, in that they picture some distinct aspect of the 
life of the young country. There are, for instance, two 
novels, “True Eyes and the Whirlwind” and “The 
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Snare of Strength” by Randolph Bedford, who, more 
than any other writer, has succeeded in depicting the 
peculiar changefulness, the ups and downs of fortune, 
the massed experiences so often incidental to the life as 
it is. Bedford writes of the cities and little town- 
ships, of the far bush and the mining camp, of finance 
and politics and love, and always with the live, sure, 
vigorous touch of the man who knows. 

Edward Dyson’s “Factory ’Ands”’ is an _inti- 
mate, clever, and delightful picture of one class of city 
worker as distinctive in his way as the bushman himself; 
and another is the alternative study of Arthur 
Adams’s inimitable “Galahad Jones,’’ the middle- 
aged bank clerk of suburban Sydney, who found him- 
self pledged to a knightly quest in the grey years of 
his life. For pure bush novels there are Steele Rudd’s 
“On Our Selection”’ and all its sequels and ramifica- 
tions. Steele Rudd has immortalised the cocky 
farmer, and that he is our “ best seller ’’ is no reflection 
on the truth and humour of the type he has made his 
own. 

To quite another class belongs Mrs. Aeneas Gunn’s 
charming story “ We of the Never Never,” the chronicles 
of a far-back cattle station in the northern territory, and 
perhaps the finest and least ostentatious picture yet 
given of that cheerful, careless, kind-hearted, courage- 
ous, and optimistic person the Australian bushman. 
There are, too, Miles Franklin’s “My Brilliant 
Career ’’—the vivid outburst of a young writer who 
like Olive Schreiner has never done anything to speak 
of since the delightful bush stories of Mary Grant 
Bruce, and for real literary feeling and charm of 
description—for they are not novels—E. J. Brady’s 
“King’s Caravan’ and “ River Rovers.”’ 

It has been said that every second bushman is a poet, 
and certainly since the days of Adam Lindsay Gordon 
there has been a tremendous output of verse of a highi 
if not always a lasting order, much of it reflecting the 
life and growing individuality of Australia in a way 
that Gordon’s verse, for obvious reasons, could never 
do. That much of it has also the rare merit of being 
greatly read may be seen from the fact that Henry 
Lawson’s “ Verses, Popular and Humorous,” published 
at 3s. 6d., is now in its sixteenth thousand, his “When 
the World was Wide,”’ published at §s., is in its four- 
teenth thousand; Will Ogilvie’s “Fair Girls and Grey 
Horses,’’ published at §s., its fifteenth thousand ; Banjo 
Patterson’s “Rio Grande’s Last Race,”’ §s., its eleventh 
thousand, and the same author’s “Man from Snowy 
River,” also 5s,, its forty-seventh thousand. Patterson, 
indeed, has achieved a wider public than any living 
Anglo-Saxon poet with the exception of Rudyard Kip- 
ling, and while his verse is essentially of the popular 
order, it is none the less redolent of Australia, nor is it 
always lacking in that divine quality that goes to the 
making not of good verse but of fine poetry. 

The same may be said to an even greater degree of 
the late V. J. Daley (the foremost writer of lyrical 
verse that Australia has produced) and a host of young 
writers whose best work may be seen in Bertram 
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Steven’s excellent little “Anthology of Australian 
Verse.”’ 

This brief chronicle does not pretend to be in any 
sense a survey of Australian literature. It is merely a 
finger-post to the inquiring reader who would seek 
through the medium of its modern verse and prose some 
key to the national life of the infant continent overseas. 

ALICE GRANT ROSMAN. 





A Word for the Poetry of Pope 


HE great romantic revolution worked havoc with 
many classic reputations, most of which have 
never recovered. Dryden is beginning to come to his 
own again with good judges, but Pope, the other out- 
standing figure of the age of poetry most conveniently 
called “Eighteenth Century,’ is still the victim of 
ignorance and misunderstanding. Most of the neglect 
of his work can be shown to be due to these things. 

Modern critics have seldom done him justice from a 
purely literary point of view. Professor Saintsbury has 
well said, however, that it would be difficult to frame 
any definition of poetry which would exclude Pope’s 
best work. One may easily test this. If poetry be but 
“criticism of life,” surely no man’s writing fits the 
description better—Pope would stand with the greatest 
of English poets. It is, indeed, this very deduction that 
reveals the narrowly “classical’’ literary ideal of 
Matthew Arnold. Another definition, not as Philistine 
nor as negligible as it may appear—that poetry is “the 
best thought in the best language”—would suit Pope 
almost as well. As to more purely esthetic definitions, 
none can deny that he kept an esthetic ideal of tech- 
nique before him and attained it. To compare ideals 
is to beg the question. 

Definitions, however, cannot cover the whole of an 
art, nor can it be asserted that compliance with any 
definition would save any artist’s work from nullity. 
Pope can face a severe test as to range and quality. 
His subject-matter is the whole of human life, and he 
deals with the highest things in life as well as other 
poets do. Art; Love; the conduct of Life; Death; all 
he meets and sings. It has been urged against him as 
a fault that he thinks mostly of civilised men, of dwellers 
in cities; but then the great majority of us are civilised 
and dwellers in cities nowadays. The realism of “ The 
Everlasting Mercy” is not so very far removed from the 
realism of “The Rape of the Lock.” 

It is, indeed, astonishing to what extent Pope’s work 
retains its vitality and reality. The “Essay on Critic- 
ism’’ applies all too thoroughly to contemporary litera- 
ture. Of Love he sings less, as might be expected, 
than do his predecessors and followers; yet his “Elegy 
on an Unfortunate Lady’’ retains its place in two of 
our most distinguished anthologies, deeply passionate 
as it is in spite of its restraint. Lastly, of Death—the 
touchstone of the greatest poets—the suppressed tragedy 
of that fragment on the end of Villiers is more than 





respectable, while even with the “Hymn to Proserpine’’ 
and the close of “Sigurd’’ ringing in one’s ears, “ The 
Dying Christian to His Soul’’ does not seem thin or 
false. 

Most of his work obviously falls into the division of 
Satire. On the lower ground of a satirist pure and 
simple it is admitted that he is unique and unexcelled. 
Satire is, however, not merely wit. The mere fact that 
it naturally falls into verse form shows its poetic 
nature. What, indeed, is more truly a poetic impulse 
than indignation with the ignorance, cruelty, and sloth 
of men? “Indignatic facit versus,” and the closing 
lines of the “Dunciad’’ rank with Johnson’s “Vanity of 
Human Wishes” and the best of Juvenal’s work; 
by affinity Pope is linked with Aristophanes, Swin- 
burne, and all other sons of Phoebus who have taken 
at times his bow of vengeance and his shafts of de- 
struction. Pope undoubtedly had his limitations, as 
have all artists not absolutely of the first rank, but to 
know his limitations and to work within them, as did 
Pope, is one of the finest fruits of the artist’s self- 
discipline. 

A word may even be said for his prosody. It is 
called “monotonous.’’ However much this might be so, 
it is not for a generation ridden with the facile 
anapestic measures of Kipling and Noyes, to throw the 
first stone on this charge. One might also point out, 
at the risk of an accusation of the purely fantastic, that 
the epigram to which Pope’s verse-form so readily lends 
itself, is a lyric in little, a melting of words into im- 
passioned metrical form as truly as the sonnet or the 
song. 

The last objection to be countered is that urged 
against him as too “conventional.’’ On closer inspec- 
tion this reveals itself as being in reality conventional- 
ism in the critics themselves. One of the first lessons 
to be learnt in the appreciation of any art is the frank 
acceptance of the artist’s conventions. To neglect this 
is to lower oneself to the level of the Saturday trippers 
in an art gallery, poking fun at old masters—very 
human, but hardly critical. 

In fine it must be noted that the nearer approach is 
made to the sane and balanced outlook of Pope’s 
century, the better appreciation of his art is gained. 
Beyond this, for sheer delight—and purely esthetic 
delight—“ The Rape of the Lock” is hardly to be 
equalled, while for “the qualities of orderly structure 
and those that depend generally on second thoughts’’ 
Pope’s poetry is the only thing in English—even in 
modern European literature—worthy to be set beside 
the splendid work of the French Augustans. To 
despise such work is surely to diminish one’s claims as a 
judge of literature. And be it remembered, the whole 
contains the part; if we are higher in understanding 
and in appreciation than Pope and his age, we should 
at least be able to refrain from undervaluing them. 
But alas, this age is so undemocratic that many men 
are not content to despise their contemporaries, but 
must even extend that contempt to their ancestors. 


W. K. 
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In the Learned World 


AN has always troubled himself with visions of 
animals of enormous size, which some have 
thought may be traced to a sort of folk-memory or 
collective tradition of the mighty saurians who un- 
doubtedly once walked the earth. It is always taken 
for granted in these stories that the gigantic animal 
must be at once ill-disposed and ferocious, despite the 
fact that the one animal very much larger than man 
with which he has been much in contact, to wit, the 
elephant, is one of the most tractable and the easiest 
domesticated. Yet if we suppose—which there is little 
reason to do—that the few unexplored regions of the 
earth really hide some gigantic animal many times 
man’s size, there is hardly any probability that it 
would be very much stronger than himself. Without a 
giant’s strength, it is hardly likely to be “tyrannous,”’ 
and everything goes to show that the strength of 
animals by no means increases in direct ratio to their 
size. M. Yves Delaage has lately drawn attention to 
the fact that everything points the other way, and that 
muscular strength decreases as the weight increases. 
Thus, he says, we are always reminded that the ant 
can carry a grain of corn ten times as heavy as itself, 
while a man or horse can hardly support a weight 
equal to his own. But this, as he demonstrates 
clearly, does not mean that the ant is really endowed 
with stronger muscles, but is due to a sort of arith- 
metical catch like the old one about the nails in the 
horse’s shoe. If the ant were suddenly transformed 
into exactly double its size, the extension would have 
to take place in every direction, and its volume, and, 
therefore, its weight, would, therefore, become not 
double, but eight times what they were before. But 
its muscles would only be twice as long; and, as 
muscular strength depends not on the length, but on 
the sectional superficies of the muscle, its increase of 
muscular strength would be only four times as great. 
Hence the increase of strength would be in proportion 
to the increase of weight as four to eight, or, in other 
words, as one to two, and the more we multiply this, 
the more marked does the discrepancy become. Never 
do we see this more clearly than in those animals which 
really require enormous muscular strength in propor- 
tion to their weight, that is to say, the birds. As has 
been noted by Commandant Renaud and other 
scientific writers on aviation, no flying bird exists with 
a greater weight than ten kilogrammes; and the rokh 
of the Arabian Nights would not be able to rise from 
the ground. 


The untimely death of Professor Milne, the practical 
founder of the science of seismology, comes to remind 
us how little attention has hitherto been paid to the 
cause of earthquakes. This is perhaps as it should 
be, for the study of the secondary laws governing 
phenomena has generally preceded, in point of time, 
that of the cause underlying them; and the better re- 
sult attained by modern science when compared with 
that of the ancient world is doubtless due to the ob- 








servance of this order. Professor Spitaler, of Prague 
University, however, has lately pointed out in a com- 
munication to the Viennese Imperial Academy of 
Sciences what seems to be the most probable cause of 
the tremblings and convulsions of the earth’s crust in 
the variable oscillations of the earth’s rotation round 
the Poles. This is quite apart from the phenomena of 
precession and nutation which are periodic and depend 
on other causes; but Professor Milne showed ten years 
ago that the number of earthquakes increased with the 
displacement of the Poles, and that rapid variations of 
the polar orbit was always followed by corresponding 
tremors of the crust. Professor Spitaler thinks that these 
variations are in turn produced by the movement of 
masses of air from the land to the sea and from one 
hemisphere to the other, which in turn depend on the 
radiation of the sun. These movements produce 
alterations of centrifugal force in much the same way 
as a blast of air directed against a spinning top would 
do, and thus cause a slight displacement of the Poles 
which is at once remedied by the stronger impulse of 
the earth’s rotation round the Sun. Were the earth’s 
crust fluid, the shaking of the earth’s crust thus caused 
would be of no direct effect, but as it is on the contrary 
mainly rigid and at the same time elastic like steel, the 
energy created by this change of position gets, as it 
were, stored up in a state of stress. When the break- 
ing point is reached, or, what is the same thing, when 
the force of elasticity is exhausted, there comes a 
cataclysm like those of San Francisco and Messina. 

According to Professor Einstein and those who hold 
with him the theory of relativity, a ray of light ought 
to be deviated in passing through a field of gravita- 
tion sufficiently strong; and the celebrated physicist 
has suggested that the experiment might be actually 
tried by astronomers. Mr. A. Curtis, in the 
Publications of the Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific, has taken up the challenge, and points out 
that it might be determined at the next total eclipse 
of the sun visible in Russia and Sweden in exactly a 
year’s time. The idea is that if Professor Einstein’s cal- 
culations are correct, the distance from each other of 
stars appearing in the neighbourhood of the sun ought 
during the period of total obscurity to undergo a 
variation. Mr. Curtis says that the duration of the 
eclipse in question, calculated at two minutes and 
fourteen seconds, ought to allow sufficient time for 
satisfactory photographs to be taken, and that there 
should be about fifteen stars of every magnitude down 
to the ninth within one degree of the sun’s disc during 
this time. He accordingly proposes to take two fairly 
close to Regulus, whose own light would be too great 
to make him the subject of the experiment, and to 
photograph them both before and during the eclipse. 
If Professor Einstein be right, the angular distance from 
the sun of the stars chosen should be increased during 
the obscurity, and this would, according to him, cor- 
respond to a deviation by gravity of the rays of light 
amounting to nine-tenths of a second. 


Here is a prescription for the avoiding of sea- 
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sickness given by M. Piquet in the Quinzaine Coloniale 
which may be acceptable during the holiday months. 
Take 100 centigrammes of veronal, two of stovaine, 
and six of pyramidon. Mix and put them into two 
cachets, of which one should be taken immediately 
before going on board, and the second three hours 
afterwards, and then only if the first does not pro- 
duce its effect. He says that the veronal will 
“abolish’’ the gastric reflexes, and the other in- 
gredients the central ones. F.'L. 








Some Magazines 


HE Church Quarterly opens with an excellent 
article (unsigned) on Montenegro and the 
Eastern Question. The writer traces the history of the 
country and its struggles for independence during 
many centuries. The modern position in the Balkan 
Peninsula is carefully considered. The dangerous and 
insincere grant of independence to Albania is regarded 
as merely a move in the direction of future occupation 
by Italy or Austria, while the treatment of Monte- 
negro has been most unjust. 

Popular Education in Britain, France and Germany 
is ably discussed by an expert, the Reverend T. 
Hannan, who is of the opinion that, generally, we 
have more to learn from France than from Germany, 
except where religion is concerned, and as regards con- 
tinuation schools, which are very good in Germany. 
Nothing can be fairer than the German attitude 
towards religion: Protestants and Roman Catholics 
have equal rights of entry to the State schools. The 
Editor, Dr. Headlam, takes up the question of 
Degrees in Divinity at Oxford, and the recent vote in 
Convocation. Of those in Oxford “who call them- 
selves Liberals in University matters,’’ he boldly says 
that “they are among the most narrow and intolerant 
people in the country, and that no unfairness or 
meanness is considered illegitimate in dealing with in- 
stitutions connected with the Church of England.” 
Other interesting articles are :—“ Some Vicissitudes of 
English Parochial History,’’ by Dr. Frere, which 
shows how largely parishes have been gradually 
robbed of tithes; “ Papalism or Federalism,’’ by Dr. 
Kidd, a plea for federal episcopal government of the 
Church as against absolute Papal autocracy; while Dr. 
H. Kingsmill Moore writes well of the present 
development of trained and systematic teaching in 
Sunday schools. Sixty pages devoted to critical re- 
views of books conclude an unusually good number of 
this Quarterly. 

The Three Arts Journal, issued by the Club of that 
name at 19a, Marylebone Road, W., at 6d. monthly, 
is a very well produced and interesting magazine. The 
August number is full of good things; we might 
mention especially “ The First Lady Bookbinders,”’ by 
Cyril Davenport, V.D., F.S.A., and “Nietzsche as 
Artist,” by Elizabeth Garlies. There are also Notes 





on Art, Music, and the Drama; an extremely novel and 
interesting Competition, and an amusing “ Actress’s 
Nightmare,’’ by Lilian Braithwaite. 

The Aélantic Monthly for August contains the second 
article by Ellen Key on “ Education for Motherhood,”’ 
and an excellent discussion on “The Causation of 
Crime,” by Mr. H. Fielding Hall, among its more 
serious items; other capital contributions are stories by 
Alice Brown and Mary Antin, and a good article on 
“Common Sense in Pronunciation,” by Robert J. 
Menner, which ought to be read in conjunction with 
Mr. Robert Bridge’s work on the same subject. 

The International Journal of Ethics for the July 
quarter is now on sale, and there is in it much that will 
bear discussion. Its principal features are five in 
number: “The Place of Volition in Education,” by 
W. J. Collins; “Lord Hugh Cecil’s ‘ Conservatism,’ ” 
by C. D. Broad; “ The Practical Tendencies of Berg- 
sonism ”’ (second article), by A. O. Lovejoy; “ English 
Divorce Law,’’ by Helen Bosanquet; and “ The Ethics 
of Industry,’’ by J. Dashiell Stoops. Each of these 
is worth careful reading. 

For those who are interested in the history of the 
United States and who have time to devote to its study, 
the current quarerly issue of the American Historical 
Review is valuable; but not only for its treatment of 
American matters. One member of the editorial board 
writes on “The Court of Star Chamber,” another 
“Anent the Middle Ages,’? and there is a finely 
reasoned article on “ The Interpretation of History,” 
by J. T. Shotwell. 

The May and June issues of World-Speech, a 
monthly magazine devoted to “Ro, the Universal 
Language,’’ have reached us. If “Ro” ever does 
become universal—which we very much doubt—all 
beauty, at any rate, will vanish from the spoken or 
written word. “Adrap,’ father; “afrap,’’ mother; 
“adraq,”’ uncle; “afraq,’’ aunt; “Ta,’’ time; “abta,” 
my time; “acta,’”’ your time; “anta,’’ never; and so 
on—the dominating syllable appearing in each word 
bearing on the idea it represents. It is ingenious, and 
rather hopeless, but the editor and publisher and 
originator, Rev. E. P. Foster, of Marietta, Ohio, 
U.S.A., is indefatigable, and his little essays are 
certainly interesting. 

In the Review of Reviews for Australasia for July, 
Mr. Henry Stead continues his reminiscences of his 
father, and the snmmary of the general events and the 
leading articles in the best reviews is as up to date and 
useful as usual. 








Mr. William Heinemann has in preparation for 
publication this autumn a biography of the late Mr. W. 
T. Stead, written by Miss Estelle W. Stead, his 
daughter, and entitled “My Father: Personal and 


Spiritual Reminiscences.” It will contain a large amount 
of material written by the late Mr. W. T. Stead himself, 
and describe, in his own words, many of the most 
interesting events in his career. 
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Notes for Collectors 
Some French Engravers 
No. I 


HERE is no such delightful period to the collector of 

French engravings as the mid-eighteenth century, 
and no engraver of that time more justly honoured for 
his infinite spirit and neatness than Le Bas who duly 
became g7aveur du roi and the master of a multitude of 
pupils—one at least of whom, Moreau, treated him very 
shabbily at the end of his long and lively life. 


JAMES PHILIP LE ‘BAS—1708-1783 

Le Bas was a personality as well as an artist, a com- 
mercialist and a viveur as well as an engraver of perfect 
technique and resource. The memoirs of his period 
give us an occasional side-glance at his character, the 
immense variety and large number of his works show 
how happily he was endowed, but it is to the MS. 
account of his life, written by Joullain, probably under 
the eye of Le Bas, that one turns for a complete picture 
of this wonderful combination of artist, business man, 
free-liver, and good husband—the archetype of a 
kindly, brave, and clever Parisian of the most brilliant 
period of the eighteenth century. 

At fourteen years of age, after some years of educa- 
tion by his mother, he was thrown upon the world— 
with which he soon proved himself well prepared to do 
battle. An architectural engraver named Hérisset was 
his first master, but he soon passed to the care of 
Nicolas Tardieu, who is generally held responsible for 
the early training and victories of Le Bas. His patrons 
were many, and it seems that—with occasional periods 
of lavish expenditure and pleasure—he worked hard. 
He was married about 1735 to Elizabeth Durth, who 
became an admirable helpmate and bonne amie, and 
entered into all phases of his work and pleasure, his 
friendships and his quarrels, with extraordinary viva- 
city. At first Le Bas was inclined to wild extrava- 
gance, and pressed diamonds and laces and fine clothes 
upon his wife. But he soon found himself without 
money ; he sold the vanities he had given his wife and 
set to work upon the engravings for which he was 
already so well known, and in a short time—with the 
aid of his wife—had formed that famous atelier which 
became the centre of a whole world of gifted artists, 
the manufactory of a tremendous commerce in engrav- 
ings, and the school of such men as Cochin, Ficquet, 
Eisen, Le Mire, Aliamet, Choffard, De Longueil, Née, 
Cathelin, Martini, Gaucher, Moreau le jeune, Malbeste; 
there were also several foreigners, including some 
Englishmen, such as Ryland. Le Bas managed his 
large army of pupils with a grace and skill, a humor- 
ous light hand, and intellectual grip which made him 
a Master in every sense of the oft-used term. The out- 
put of his atelier is unrivalled by other workshops of 
the period, at least in quantity, and one might say in 
quality as well. 

The number of plates, either entirely the work of 
Le Bas or prepared by his numerous pupils and finished 








by him, is extremely large. Those after Teniers alone | 





are more than one hundred. Some of the most sought 
are the “Boar Hunt,’’ “The Italian Chase,’’ the 
portraits of Robert du Lorrain and Cazes; the “ Four 
periods of the Day’”’ and “ The Embarkment,’’ after 
Berghern; Ruysdall’s “Environs of Groningwen and 
of Gueldir’’;° Vernet’s “Italian Sea Port’’ and the 
long series of “ Ports of France ’’ which were so useful 
to Le Bas both in regard to fame and fortune. 

The four large hunting scenes of Van Falens are 
greatly appreciated, and Claude Lorraine’s “ Port of 
Messina.’’ He excelled in those pictures in which he 
reproduced landscapes and small figures. His use in 
this connection of the freedom and facility of etching 
in harmony with the severer uses of the graver and dry- 
point were highly successful. 

Almost all the great collections of original 
works of art in Europe appear to have been 
at Le Bas’ service. Among those who encouraged 
him to engrave the pictures belonging to them 
were the King of Poland, the Dukes de Cossé, de 
Praslin, de Nivernois, and the Pompadour’s faithful 
friend, de Choiseul, the Prince de Condé, the Count 
Baudouin, and the Marquis de Brunoy. It was to 
Madame de Pompadour, that acute critic of and worker 
in the art of engraving, that Le Bas dedicated the first 
of a series of “Fétes Flamandes,”’ with, one may 
suppose, no small hopes of the large sum to be made 
by reason of the patronage of this all-powerful con- 
fidante of the king. Madame praised his work with 
her usual judgment, she liked the idea of the series, 
each picture in which was to be from the works of 
Teniers in the collection of the Duke de Choiseul. But 
the lady made some mistake about paying the artist, 
and asked him for a bill. He was greatly offended, and 
sent asharp reply to his would-be patron, an answer 
so worded that it cost him the payment for his present 
work and all chance of the profits of future favour. 

In this case his high spirit—a life-long characteristic 
—outran his desire for worldy success. This was un- 
usual with him; he has been accused many times of too 
great a devotion to the commercial side of his art, and 
to the narrowing lust of gold. But then those were 
the days when all artists served— 


The crowned caprice, whose sceptre, no-wise sainted, 
Swayed the light realms of ballets and bons-mots— 
Ruled the dim boudoir’s demi-jour or drove 
Pink-ribboned flocks through some pink-flowered grove. 


A laughing Dame who sailed a laughing cargo 

Of flippant loves along the Fleuve du Tendre ; 

Whose greatest grace was jupes 4 la Camargo, 

Whose gentlest merit gentiment se rendre ; 

Queen of the rouge-cheeked Hours, whose footsteps fell 
To Rameau’s notes, in dances by Gardel. 


If you serve so fashionable a goddess you must pay, and 
this Le Bas was always ready to do. But he had to 
invent all sorts of ways of refilling his often depleted 
purse. 

One almost comic method he adopted was that of a 
series of not very alluring prints professing to unvev 
the mysteries of Freemasonry. This set of engraving, 
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was more or less a success of scandal, and brought 
plenty of money, but the artist contented himself with 
taking the cash and letting the credit go, for he added 
to these works the statements “ Dessiné par Madame la 
Marquise de. . . and “Gravé par Mademoiselle de. . .” 
Such pranks did not, perhaps, endear him to his rivals, 
but then he had no wish to propitiate them, his main 


purpose being to fill once more his ever-flowing pocket. . 


Of all histories the saddest are the biographies of 
artists, but the high spirits and rather wicked humour 
of Le Bas saved the falling fortunes of his last years 
from that melancholy so generally associated with the 
decline of a great painter’s or engraver’s life. After 
forty years of varying prosperity under one roof, and 
the admiration of a thousand friends and pupils, his 
wife died and he found his resources drained by the 
cost of the “Figures de l’Histoire de France”; but he 
fought on with his usual spirit until February, 1783, 
when his last illness overtook him. He died in the 
following April satisfied, one fancies, with his full life 
and many successes, some of which he would have been 
the first to admit, in his humorous fashion, were rather 
fortunate than deserved. 

In a period of high endeavour in art and an almost 
universal excellence, in a day of great temptation and 
difficulties and glorious victories, James Philip Le Bas 
had not feared life, and death found him of the same 
gay and unconquered spirit. EGAN MEW. 


The Theatre 


“The Beggar Girl’s Wedding” at 
the Lyceum Theatre 





ELVILLISM and crime and virtue and passionate 

desire and black villainy and all the stock-in- 
trade of old-fashioned melodrama seen under the 
microscope, are to be found in “The Beggar Girl’s 
Wedding.’’ The play has already had a victorious 
progress through some provincial towns and has now 
come to be the delight of the democracy of London 
for, we imagine, some months. 

That such a composition of false sentiment, sham 
fun, old tricks and abject impossibilities should give 
pleasure to thousands of our population is a serious 
matter. Is there any other State in the world where 
such painfully childish work would please the 
audience? Perhaps America would like it, if written 
in the American way, but we cannot believe that any 
country with an artistic sense would permit such a 
crowded mélange of worn-out rubbish to be applauded. 
For a brilliant success Mr. Melville’s play is sure to 
‘be. Our State-aided education has provided just the 
audience which will feed full upon its obvious horrors 
and laugh aloud at its would-be comic interludes. We 
do not know which we envy most, that crowded part of 
the audience that takes the whole affair in good faith, 
lives in it, loves it and applauds it, or that cynic 
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minority whose bitter, quiet laughter jeers and enjoys 
every situation, every word, every movement of the 
actors throughout the long acts. Both are happy; we 
remain saddened and apart. A journal has said that 
this play is “splendid stuff.” Without the adjective the 
criticism would be correct enough. 

But that does not dispose of the matter. Dramati- 
cally, “The Beggar Girl’s Wedding’’ is sure to be 
quite popular and is, of course, artistically utterly 
negligible. Commercially, Mr. Walter Melville and 
his brother are dowered with wisdom. While many 
gifted authors and managers cry aloud that the public 
refuse to be pleased, the gentlemen of the Lyceum, and 
we do not know how many other theatres, produce at a 
low price just what their public wants, and net, we 
apprehend, a handsome and just profit. Ought we 
not logically to praise the thing that fits the mood of 
the greatest number and, if the theatre be an affair of 
commerce, justifies itself every time. 

Rightly or wrongly, we are not ready to do that. We 
cannot believe that the absurd adventure of Jack 
Cunningham and the beggar maiden either properly 
entertains or merely amuses. It is true that the heroine 
is virtue painted in bold colours— 

As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire is seen: 
One praised her ancles, one her eyes, 
One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 
was Tennyson’s rather uninspired, hyperbolic way of 
expressing something of the same sort. But the poet 
only permitted himself a few verses and Mr. Mel- 
ville allows himself the vast stage of the Lyceum and 
long hours in which to put forward his ultra 
unrealities. 

If “The Beggar Girl’s Wedding’”’ and its certain 
popularity mean anything, we can only be impressed 
with the idea that our literary civilisation is a failure 
and the intellect of our popular audiences worn out. 

EGAN MEW. 











Notes and News 


“The Inseparables,’’ the novel of modern Oxford 
life by James Baker, is to be issued in the two-shilling 
popular edition of the “John Westacott’’ novels by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall early in September. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus will publish in the 
autumn “This Realm, This England,” a new illus- 
trated book by George A. B. Dewar, who shortly takes 
up the work of literary and acting editor of the 
Saturday Review. The main theme of the book is 
patriotism. 





Miss Netta Syrett’s new novel, “Barbara of the 
Thorn,’’ will be published by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus on September 4. It is the story of a sensitive 
English girl’s experiences in Italy. The same firm 
will publish on September 8 Mr. Richard Marsh’s new 
novel, “ Justice—Suspended.” The book, which is 
Mr. Marsh’s only autumn story, is a romance of 


| roguery and pathos 
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The annual service for seafarers will be held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, on Wednesday, October 22, at 
six p.m. The Archbishop of Canterbury will be the 
preacher, and it is hoped that the Lord Mayor will be 
able to attend in state. Admission to the nave of the 
cathedral will be without ticket. 
for other parts should be made to the honorary secre- 
tary, Seafarers’ Service, 113, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
S.W. 


Mr. Ch. J. Bishenden, the well-known author of many 
books on voice, singing and health, which have this year 
reached their seventh and eighth editions, has written a 
new book shortly to be published, entitled “The 
Practical Vocalist, and Hygienic Deep Breathing,” as a 
work of reference for students and the general public, 
and will include valuable instructions for proper diet, 
clothing, and general habits, Mr. Bishenden having 
studied with Dr. Sir Morell Mackenzie. 


The Duke of Westminster, who is one of the signa- 
tories and supporters of the Olympic Games Fund, will 
be glad to receive and acknowledge any donations that 
may be sent to him in aid of the appeal for a national 
subscription. He starts his own subscription list with 
a donation of £1,000, and will forward any sums, large 
or small, to the honorary treasurer of the fund. Letters 
containing contributions should be addressed to the 
Duke of Westminster, at Grosvenor House, London, 
W., and envelopes and cheques should be marked 
“Olympic Fund.” 


With the commencement of the coming Theatrical 
Season, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Limited, will pub- 
lish a new edition of Mr. John Parker’s “ Who’s Who 
in the Theatre,’’ which has been brought up to date. 
The new edition will contain over four hundred addi- 
tional biographies, and an important new feature will 
be found in the inclusion of a list of the more im- 
portant productions and revivals of the London stage 
from the earliest times. Incidentally this compilation 
contains an unique stage chronology of all the Shake- 
spearean and other famous plays, invaluable alike to 
the stage historian, the player, and the public 
generally. 


The Promenade Concerts, which have started their 
nineteenth season with crowded and enthusiastic houses, 
entered upon their second week on Monday, the 25th, 
with the usual Wagner programme. Mme. Lillie 
Slapoffski will make her first appearance at these 
concerts and will sing Elizabeth’s Greeting and Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer from “ Tannhauser,” and Mr. Ivor Foster 
is the second vocalist. For Tuesday two new poems 
for orchestra, “The Twilight of the Year,” and 
“Paradise Birds,’’ by Mr. Cyril Scott, were announced 
for the first time in London. Both the singers are 
making their debuts at the Promenade Concerts, Miss 
Agnes Christo in a Handel Aria, and Mr. Hardy 
Williamson in “Lend me your Aid” from Gounod’s 
“La Reine de Saba.’’ Mr. Herman Koenig, of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, will play Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo, No. 1, in E, for violin and orchestra. Among the 
orchestral items are Tchaikovsky’s Suite “Casse- 
Noisette’’ and Smetana’s Symphonic Poem “Ultava.”’ 





The annual exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society is being held at the Gallery of the Royal Society 
of British Artists at Suffolk Street, Haymarket, from 


Application for tickets | 











August 25 till October 4. The number of exhibits is 
larger than of late years. Three of the rooms in the 
Gallery are filled with the choicest examples of pictorial 
work, produced by the leading workers; and as over 
three hundred pictures are shown, produced by all the 
processes now in vogue, the photographer will find more 
than one visit desirable. The colour transparencies 
occupy ten desks, and exhibit the capabilities of three 
processes now on the market. The secret process, 
shown last year, by which facsimile reproductions of 
monetary documents could be multiplied with great 
ease, is again on view, some additional information 
being given; and, as a challenge to experts and the 
public generally, a frame of genuine and forged stamps 
are shown mingled together. Visitors are invited by 
the inventor of the process to distinguish if possible the 
forged examples from those which are genuine. The 
invaluable X-rays process is shown in many of its 
variations, as being useful not only to the physician and 
surgeon, but also to the naturalist and the botanist. 
Lantern lectures are delivered in the evening three times 
weekly, and the lecturers are those whose names are 
household words to photographers. 


Sir Herbert Tree’s presentation of Mr. Louis N. 
Parker’s “Joseph and His Brethren,’’ which is due 
at His Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday evening, 
September 2, and which promises to be one of the most 
remarkable dramatic productions that London has 
seen, should have a special interest for the musical 
public. Mr. Adolf Schmid, Sir Herbert’s musical 
director, has, thanks to the great courtesy and continuous 
assistance of the British Museum authorities, been 
able to secure the fullest information as to the music 
which was associated with the period about to be 
illustrated. By studying the records of the Rabbis, 
Mr. Schmid has ascertained that one of the instru- 
ments used in the time of David and Solomon was 
named the “Magrepha.”? It was a powerful organ, 
consisting of ten pipes, two pairs of bellows and ten 
keys; and, with a view to obtaining the proper musical 
colour, a modern equivalent of this instrument will be 
included in the orchestra. Harps of different sizes, 
some of which were even larger than those of the 
present day, were amongst the thirty-six instruments 
known to have been used by the Hebrews in the time 
of Joseph, as also were the “asor,” the “tambura,’’ the 
“double pipe,’”’ the “mochal’’ and the “sistrum.’’ The 
“asor,’’ which was the forerunner of the dulcimer, was 
a ten-stringed instrument, played with a plectrum; the 
“tambura’’ was a sort of guitar, the “double pipe’’ 
(“alishrokitha ’’) was a small organ of seven pipes; 
the “ mochal ’”’ was a small flute used for dances only, 
and the “sistrum’’ corresponded to the modern cym- 
bal. Each of these instruments is to be included in 
the orchestra. 


According to accepted authorities, Hebrew music 
was closely related to that of the Egyptians and 
Assyrians and the singing of the children of Israel be- 
fore the golden calf was in the Egyptian manner. 
Thanks to Mr. Schmid’s researches, this music will be 
heard at His Majesty’s. Whilst delving amongst the 
treasures of the British Museum he happened on a 
folio on which is inscribed the penitential hymn which, 
tradition has it, was composed by King David over 
4,000 years ago. The score will also contain an ex- 
hilarating dance measure, founded on an old Assyrian 
air. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LANCELOT LAWTON 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE 


GAIN it is proposed to hold in London a 
conference of Colonial statesmen to consider the 
question of Imperial defence. It is no use concealing 
the fact that not a little uneasiness prevails in our 
Dominions beyond the seas in regard to the future 
disposition of naval strength in the Pacific, more 
particularly as it will be affected by the opening to 
navigation of the Panama Canal. In _ saying 
this we do not mean to imply that the situation 
as at present constituted is such as to give 
cause for anxiety; but it contains certain dis- 
tinguishing elements which, if not properly dealt 
with at the moment, may at a time not so far distant 
produce a crisis not only with certain foreign Powers 
but also within the Empire itself. During recent years 
there has no doubt been much discussion of a frank 
nature over Imperial affairs. However political 
opinions may differ, there will surely be found none 
to deny that it was due alone to the initiative of Mr. 
Chamberlain that the people of the Mother Counry 
came to take a real interest in the Colonies. Of late 
it must be confessed that the intense controversy waged 
around home affairs has tended to obscure the Imperial 
idea. It would not be right to go so far as to assert 
that any marked indifference as to the welfare of the 
Colonies is to be noted. But undoubtedly a tendency 
has made itself manifest to regard Imperial policy as 
having reached a stage of finality. 

On the last occasion that the Colonial Premiers 
assembled in London they were rightly told that the 
Empire was face to face with a crisis, the gravity of 
which had no parallel in history. The exact position 
of Imperial strategy and defence in its relation to high 
policy was explained to them with perfect candour. 
With a patriotism that bore tribute to their loyalty no 
less than to their wisdom, they readily subscribed to 
the idea that the safety of the Empire lay solely in 
the keeping of a Navy predominant in the North Sea. 
At that time, then, the Dominions united with the 
home Government in a policy that aimed at the con- 
centration of British sea power in waters adjacent to 
the British Isles. In the period that has elapsed, much 
has happened. True, our naval policy has not been 
radically changed, but it has certainly undergone some 
very important modifications. For example, it has 
been found necessary once more to strengthen the 
Mediterranean squadron; and our action in rehabili- 
tating the naval prestige of the Bermudas represented 
a departure in anticipation of events peculiarly of 
Imperial interest. 

The changes that will inevitably be produced by 
the opening of the Panama Canal are bound to raise 
issues of the first importance, and it is doubtless these 
issues that will form the subject of earnest discussion 








at the conference of Colonial statesmen shortly to be 
held in London. While, as we have already pointed 
out, our Dominions beyond the Seas have shown their 
willingness to come to the assistance of the Mother 
Country in time of emergency, it is asking too much 
of them that they should neglect to take into account 
the highly important developments shaping in a region 
which comes within their own territorial and political 
influence. Because New Zealand, with characteristic 
generosity, presents a Dreadnought to the home 
country, it must not be imagined that the people of 
this gallant little Colony will not, when the proper 
time comes, require that an adequate naval force be 
stationed within reasonable proximity of their own 
shores. The sentiment of Australia on the subject is 
already well known, and, making full allowance for 
political exigencies in Canada, it cannot be pretended 
that public opinion in that country is by any means 
unanimous as to the wisdom of placing Canadian ships 
at the exclusive disposal of the British Admiralty, 
The passing of time has only served to accentuate 
Colonial feeling on the point. 

We have weathered several international crises of 
first magnitude, and in every case the impression has 
been created that Germany is both unwilling and un- 
prepared to embark upon war. Certainly the inter- 
national situation to-day is far less threatening than it 
was on the occasion of the last assembling of the 
Colonial Premiers in London. Indeed, now that the 
Balkan struggle has spent itself, there are substantial 
grounds for the belief that Europe is about to enjoy a 
period of tranquillity free from war alarms. We cannot, 
therefore, as in the past, plead to our Colonies that the 
safety of the Empire is in imminent peril. On the 
other hand, they can tell us some plain truths about 
developments in the Pacific. Frequently it has been 
predicted that the day would come when a struggle for 
the mastery of the ocean would begin in earnest. 
Adherents to the principle of peace at any price scorn- 
fully demanded an interpretation of the word “ mastery,” 
and gave “aggression” as their own rendering. But 
mastery, employed in the sense that is meant here, 
does not necessarily imply an arrogant exhibition of 
force. It means, in brief, prestige in the best and fullest 
application of the term. At present we have abandoned 
the Pacific to the keeping of Japan; and, among other 
things, our Colonies cannot have failed to take note 
that the ship which we so recently completed for our 
Allies, and which compares favourably with the 
strongest Dreadnought afloat, will assist Japan to main- 
tain her position in the Pacific. And here it must be 
emphasised that the issue raised is not one which 
concerns alone races of European origin and their own 
affairs. The Pacific problem is mainly Asiatic, and it 
is notorious that prestige can only be maintained among 
Asiatic peoples by a judicious exhibition of the flag. 
The nation whose symbols of power are conspicuous, 
and whose people and activities evoke discussion, will 


ultimately forge ahead in the commercial markets of 
‘Asia. 
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The completion of the Panama Canal is destined to 
promote acute business rivalry in the Pacific. It will 
revolutionise the geographical and tradal relations of 


East and West. Therefore the Colonies are right to 
expect that Great Britain will adapt herself to the 
changed circumstances and recognise that as the world 
progresses, the obligations of Empire demand increas- 
ing sacrifices. In other words, we must be prepared for 
the demand that a strong squadron be placed in the 
Pacific; and, in meeting this demand, we should make 
use of our faculty of imagination to an extent no less 
than that which we required of our Colonies when we 
asked them to look beyond their own waters, bereft 
of warships, to the concentrated power of Europe in 
the distant North Sea. 





MOTORING 


NE cannot pretend that we in this country are 
particularly interested in American local affairs, 
but reference may be permitted to a recent dispute 
between the authorities of the City of Detroit and the 
Detroit United Railway, for the reason that the issue 
of the dispute provides a most striking and suggestive 
indication of the enormously important part the auto- 
mobile is destined to play in every department of 
social and civil life. It appears that the railway com- 
pany referred to, which is the equivalent of a company- 
owned tramway in England, had a virtual monopoly 
of democratic street conveyance in Detroit and neigh- 
bourhood, and exercised its privileges in the manner 
common to monopolists—to the detriment of the people 
dependent upon it for transport. This led to a pro- 
longed fight between the city and the company, a point 
eventually being reached at which the latter threatened, 
if the city insisted upon certain small fare reductions 
on that portion of the system over which it had some 
limited control, to stop the cars over the whole system 
and thus dislocate the whole business of a great city. 
There seems to be no doubt that the company could 
and would have carried out its threat, but at this 
juncture the Ford Company stepped in with an offer 
to the city of a thousand cars, or as many more as 
might be required, for use as public service vehicles. 
This unexpected and dramatic action completely upset 
the calculations of the railway company, which 
promptly and unconditionally capitulated on every 
point, to the great gratification of the inhabitants of 
the city. The intervention of the motor-car into the 
Civic dispute has resulted in the saving to them of 
approximately a million dollars a year in transport 
charges. 
* * * 

It is announced that the Paris Motor Show will be 
opened on October 17 next, which is considerably earlier 
than in former years. The object of the change of date 
is obviously to enable the French manufacturers to 
introduce their new models to the motoring public 
before they are on show at Olympia, which has not 








hitherto been the case. The popularity of these big 
motor exhibitions seems to increase year by year, and 
the car manufacturers appear to be keener than ever 
to be represented at them. For the Paris Show, the 
promoters have received a record number of applications 
for space, and, big as the Salon is, it will probably be 
necessary to eliminate the commercial vehicle section 
and devote the whole of the available space to pleasure 
cars and accessories. The only British car exhibitors 
will be the Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Humber, Austin, 
Sunbeam, and Wolseley Companies. 


The annual race for the O’Gorman Trophy will be 
one of the items on the programme of the Brooklands 
meeting, to be held on Saturday, September 27, should 
there be eight or more entries, failing which it will be 
abandoned. This old-established and popular com- 
petition is especially interesting by reason of the fact 
that its regulations permit of the use of any kind of 
fuel and any method of its delivery to the working 
parts, and also place no restrictions on the use of such 
auxiliaries as oxygen, acetylene, etc. The race is open 
to cars of any nationality, but the engine capacity must 
not exceed 3,000 cubic centimetres. 

* * * 


The 25 h.p. Talbot which established a record at 
Brooklands on the 4th inst. by winning the 100 m.p.h. 
handicap at the tremendous speed of 120 miles per 
hour—two miles per minute—was, we understand, fitted 
with Palmer Cord tyres. In all such feats the usual 
tendency is to give the credit to the car, but the 
discerning motorist knows that the tyre which success- 
fully withstands the strain is entitled to at least an equal 
share of the kudos. That Palmers should almost in- 
variably be chosen by the drivers in these Homeric 
contests, and that they should almost always be found 
on the winning cars, is striking evidence in favour of 
the contention of the makers that the transverse cord 
is both stronger and more resilient than the ordinary 
canvas method of construction. 

* * * 


Considerable interest was aroused by the announce- 
ment that on Saturday last an attack on the world’s 
twelve hours’ record was to be made at Brooklands by 
Mr. Hancock, driving a 25 h.p. Vauxhall of the Prince 
Henry type. A start was duly made at 5.30 a.m., and 
in spite of a stiffish wind ninety-one miles were covered 
in the first hour, the car running with splendid regu- 
larity. Shortly afterwards, however, the stripping of a 
thread on the air pressure pipe union, which resulted 
in the cutting off of the supply of petrol to the engine, 
caused a stoppage for a repair to the pipe, and it was 
decided to commence a fresh attempt at eight o’clock. 
Unfortunately a heavy rain was falling at that time, and 
as it seemed likely to continue for some hours, the whole 
thing had to be given up for the day. Provisional 


arrangements have been made for another attempt on 
the record to be made on Monday, September 1, which 
is the earliest date on which the track is available. 
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Present and prospective users of Victor tyres and 
specialities are requested to note that the makers,. the 
Victor Tyre Co., Ltd., have just opened West-end 
offices and stock rooms at 15, Cartaret Street, West- 
minster, S.W.—near Buckingham Gate—and that in 
future all their clerical business will be transacted there. 
Tyres will also be fitted to customers’ cars at the new 
address. R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


VERYBODY declares that we should all be happy— 
E and, indeed, if we could get the business we might 
be. But the public, although it does not sell, utterly 
declines to buy anything. I cannot help blaming the beau- 
tiful weather. Why should people come into the City 
when the sun shines in a cloudless sky? As a matter of 
fact, they don’t. Perhaps when the cold and fog arrive 
we may become energetic and gamble once again. No 
one now seems to take any notice of foreign politics. But 
the tendency is towards home industrials. That is quite 
clear. The whole industrial world has made money during 
the past year, and the public is eager to share in the 
dividends. They have been very badly hurt over Mexico 
North Western Railway, Mexican Northern Power, 
National of Mexico, American Waterworks, Cuban Ports, 
and the other bond issues that have offered six per cent. 
for our money, and, as soon as they have got it, collapsed or 
played some disagreeable trick upon us. I think that the 
day of Foreign Public Utilities has passed. Manaos Im- 
provements and Bahia Trams will keep people away from 
Brazil. Southern Alberta Lands will effectively stop people 
from putting any of their spare cash into Canadian Land. 
Dominion Saw Mills and others not quite so bad have 
choked us off Lumber, and the crying scandal of the Union 
Life of Canada has shown us that the Canadian Govern- 
ment is not as keen as it should be to protect the British 
investor. 

The cumulative effect of all these very nasty contretemps 
is serious. It means that the fashion which for some 
years turned strongly in favour of foreign investments has 
now changed. Geographical distribution, a fine phrase 
some years ago, is jeered at to-day. It won’t draw worth 
acent. I have always been preaching that safety comes 
before anything else. I am glad to think that at last the 
public begins to realise that 6 per cent. for three years and 
then total loss of capital is not quite as good as 4 per cent. 
for ever and an undiminished hoard of money. I do not 
deny that we have run a heavy depreciation in gilt-edged 
securities, and that those people who were forced to realise 
lost a great deal of money. But I feel sure that the patient 
holders will one day see all their capital back, and will 
have the satisfaction of crowing over their more venture- 
some friends who were too greedy and lost everything. 

Money seems fairly cheap, and the Stock Exchange was 
able to borrow at the same rates as those charged last 
account. Bill discounters in Lombard Street are not eager 
for paper at present rates, for a much harder market is 
expected in the autumn; but no real stringency. Ger- 
many goes on collecting gold, and the Bank of France is 
also anxious to improve her position. The Bank of Eng- 
land is doing fairly well, but not as well as some people 








would have us believe. It is improbable that the Bank 
Rate will be reduced, and it is extremely probable that it 
will be increased when the real demand for money sets in 
next October. 

FOREIGNERS are kept steady by the great French banks 
who, having financed the war, must turn all their promises 
to pay into cash. I wish them joy of the task. But the 
are bold financiers, these Frenchmen, and they hold the 
rentier tight. They can force him to buy Bulgarian, Ser- 
vian, Greek, and Turkish Bonds. He will lose most of his 
money, it is true, but he will not know this for a few years, 
All these countries must default sooner or later. They 
have paid preposterous sums for the accommodation, and 
they cannot pay interest out of ruined cities, a population 
half dead, and a land laid desolate. We must not delude 
ourselves into thinking that this war will make the vic- 
torious rich. It won’t. It will take ten years for the 
Near East to recover from the blows. Greece will come 
off the best, but even she will find great difficulty in paying 
her way. Roumania has not lost any men, only a little 
money. She has a rich land and will pull through. But she 
badly needs a big loan, for she has railways and pipe lines 
to build in order to develop her oilfields. 

Home Rattways remain steady. The stock Exchange 
tried to scare away buyers with horrible tales of a univer- 
sal strike, but it was of no avail, and the market is hard. 
The average dividends of our leading lines should surely 
reassure investors. Even if we get another railway strike 
it would only mean that the Government would hurry on 
its Railways Nationalisation Bill. I do not believe in this 
mad Socialism. I think such a policy very ruinous. But 
I am afraid that we live in an age of Socialism, and it is 
no use kicking. The State will buy up all the railways and 
probably make as big a mess of them as the Councils have 
made of the trams. That will fall upon our great grand- 
children. But the investor of to-day will get well paid for 
his securities if he gets the terms laid down in the Act. 
I see no reason why he should not—Governments are 
always generous, they pay with other people’s money. 
The National Debt will be increased prodigiously, but 
the increase will be represented by assets which should 
more than pay the interest. Indeed, with good manage- 
ment the Railways would bring in a profit to the State. 

YANKEES do not appear particularly worried over the 
Mexican trouble. The market hardly believes in a war of 
annexation. Yet it must come. When it does, whether 
this year or next, we shall see a big slump. I do not look 
for any big rise in American railways this year. But I 
cannot see any fall. There is no room for such. The 
tales about a bad maize crop have been exaggerated, and 
in any case maize is not by any means the largest crop or 
the most important. Wheat comes first, and then cotton. 
The Chesapeake dividend was reduced, as everybody ex- 
pected, and the price has actually risen. Evidently a good 
many people are selling their rights to Southern Pacific 
shares, as the price of these is now almost nominal. I 
advise all holders of Unions to accept their allotments 
gladly. They are getting a sound investment cheap. 

THe Ruspser Market is horribly flat. The Stock Ex- 
change is determined to scare out all those who are afraid, 
and the price of the raw material having fallen, this has 
helped the ‘‘bears.’? Now we shall see of what metal Mr. 
Lampard is made. If he has any grit at all he will 


collect all his forces and fall upon the dealers to-day. 
They are short to a man. He can utterly destroy them. 
I feel sure that a bold attack well planned would su 

in marking up prices ro to 20 per cent. all round. But 
there must be cohesion amongst the “bulls.” Any 
ratting would be fatal. However, it does not take much 
to put heart into a holder of Linggis at 60s., or Highlands 
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at £5- He does not want to cut any bigger loss than he is 
obliged. The Besocki shareholders would not follow Mr, 
Koning. I am sorry. They would have done better than 
the directors can do for them. However, they must now 
hang on and hope. 

Oit looks really cheerful. The Maikop New Producers 
report is a sorry document, but the public takes no 
interest in Maikop. It has lost its money and does not 
expect anything; which is lucky, for it will assuredly 
get nothing. They keep on marking up North Caucasians, 
and there is some talk of another rig in Mexican Eagles. 
Kerns have jumped wildly since I wrote about them a few 
weeks ago. I should suggest that holders may take their 
profit now. I don’t believe the story that Shell will buy 
the property. But the news continues good. Which fresh 
share in the oil section is to be given the next run? Some 
say Schibaieffs, some Red Seas. I don’t think much of 
the intrinsic merits of either, but each is Shell-controlled, 
and each has its taking points. Insiders made such a 
coup out of Californians that they are eager for fresh 
deals. 

MINES are kept alive by the talk in the Chartered market, 
which tells us of a wonderful land scheme of which all the 
big holders of land will sell their land to settlers on a 
profit-sharing system, the cash purchase being put back 
into the land as working capital. The details are not yet 
complete, but I believe that an attempt will be made to 
advertise the scheme. Chartereds have, therefore, been 


bid for. In Nigerians, Naraguta Extended have been 
bought by the investors who have a deal on. Anglo- 
Continentals are also promised another run. Copper 


shares are dull. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The Marconi meeting did not help the 
market. The buyers want to know how the profits are 
made. They are tired of boom talk and of another batch 
of subsidiaries. They are shrewd enough to see that 
such promotions merely accumulate paper and do nothing 
else. There is a quiet demand for Brewery Debentures, 
and Nitrates are harder on the tale of a new combine. 
But though the whole tone of the Industrial market is 
hard there has been no special feature this week. I 
expect dull, if strong, markets until the holidays are over. 

RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DIRECT SYSTEM IN THE TEACHING OF 
LANGUAGES. 


To the Editor of THe ACApEmy. 


Sir,—I beg to submit the following. I was once 
asked: “Are you a partisan of the direct system in the 
teaching of languages to foreigners?’’? My answer was: 
“Yes, but not as it is put in practice by the generality of 
teachers.” So far as the teaching of French to English 
Students is concerned, I have tried the system at the 
beginning and in the middle,* and also at the end of my 
teaching, and I have come to the conclusion that it is only 
from the middle to the end of the teaching that it really 
bears fruit. 

My average, at the end of session 1912-1913, for the 
Oral examination of the Royal Society of Arts, was 100 








*At these stages, the services of the English teacher, 
who has a pure French accent, are invaluable, on account 
of the preliminary explanations that he can give in the 
pupils’ mother-tongue. From the advanced class upwards, 
it is advisable that the French teacher should step in, 
owing to his extensive French vocabulary, which is indis- 
pensable for the ‘‘causeries’’ and the ‘‘conférences.”’ 








per cent., and 70 per cent. of the candidates passed with 
distinction—they were twenty-one in number. 


My firm belief now is that that authority was perfectly 
right who said: “Explanations that break new ground 
must be given first in the mother-tongue.” The follow- 
ing fact strengthens this theory:—An inspector once 
visited a Welsh school, where it was alleged that the 
direct system was giving excellent results. The school- 
mistress had put, in English, about a score of questions, 
which her pupils had answered in a language as correct 
and as elegant as that of Macaulay. The inspector 
amazed at such a result was about to retire, carrying with 
him the most favourable impression of the direct system, 
when changing his mind, he said to the schoolmistress : 
“In order that I may be thoroughly convinced of the 
excellence of the system, and also that I may be quite 
certain that the pupils have really benefited by your 
teaching through the medium of the English language, 
would you mind beginning your class over again in the 
mother-tongue of the pupils, and insist upon the pupils 
giving their answers in the vernacular?’’ The request was 
complied with, and..... blank silence on the part of 
the pupils was the result. The inspector then pursuing 
his investigations, detected that the pupils, by dint of 
hearing the same questions day after day, and of being 
made to repeat the answers that had previously been 
given to them by the mistress, had succeeded in com- 
mitting both questions and answers to memory. In 
reality, the teacher had trained only the memory of her 
pupils; with regard to their intelligence, the most im- 
portant thing in education—especially in the teaching of 
a language—this had been treated as a negligible quantity. 

I have had myself, like that inspector, many oppor- 
tunities of testing the direct system, after it had been 
put in practice at the outset, and the results have always 
been unsatisfactory. When we come to think the matter 
over, we immediately see the impracticability of the system 
as it is understood by some teachers. As Legouvé has 
said: ‘‘On ne s’instruit pas avec ce qu’on apprend, mais 
avec ce qu’on s’assimile. La seule éducation sérieuse 
est celle qui développe l’intelligence, qui fortifie le 
caractére, qui éléve l’4me, et ces résultats ne peuvent 
s’obtenir que par l’accord—je 'dirais presque par la 
sympathie entre la nature de I’éléve et l’enseignement qui 
lui est donné.”” 

My long experience in teaching has taught me to con- 
sider the mind of the pupil, at the beginning of any kind 
of study, as a locked up safe. If we wish to deposit in 
it the treasures of instruction, we must have the key to 
that safe, by means of which the master can open and 
shut it at will. Now, the key to that safe is the mother- 
tongue. To neglect this precaution, is to run the risk 
of wasting the best explanations, just like that teacher, 
who, being unwilling to give his pupils the English word 
for “‘boussole,” had kept them listening for about half 
an hour to a long and minute definition, in French, of 
the instrument. Seeing, however, that, in spite of all his 
efforts, his pupils had not understood him, he, like a 
sensible teacher at last, said to the students in English: 
“The instrument I have been speaking of is ‘the 
compass.’” ‘Why didn’t you tell us so at the outset?” 
remarked a plain-spoken pupil, “we should have under- 
stood you immediately, and that would have spared you 
the trouble of going into a lot of unnecessary details in 
French, which no one, I am sure, has understood.” 

Is not this remark the most eloquent argument against 
the use of the “direct system,” when the pupils have 
but a very meagre “copia verborum” of the foreign lan- 
guage that is being taught? ADOLPHE BERNON. 
61, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 
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THE VALUE OF. HUMAN EXISTENCE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—If a moral distinction is to be made betwixt 
ancient and modern history, it is that, compared with the 
narrow, not to say mean, test which the value of human 
existence had in the time of the Christ—a test unreservedly 
restricted to the judgment of one nation: the Jews—the 
question of the value of human existence is being answered 
to-day under a far wider and less plastic test of power. 

From a mere one nation trial, Christianity is now stand- 
ing before an all-nation trial. In this instance there is 
no escape as the Jews possessed, because at this time of 
day rejection will not merely involve one nation in moral 
disaster—as unquestionably happened to the Jewish nation 
—hut it will involve the whole world in a moral chaos. The 
tragedy of the poor King of the Gentiles must prove 
infinitely greater than that of the poor King of the Jews, 
because, in the latter case, Pharisaism was essentially an 
individual form of rejection, whilst in the former it must 
be an essentially universal form of rejection. 

In other words, the Jews were convinced of the powers 
of Christ, yet disbelieved in the Person; whilst the Gentile 
world unanimously accepts the Person, and yet is wholly 
sceptical to the powers (miracles), ~The problem of 
poverty—which, with all its attendant misery and suffer- 
ing, was essentially the problem solved by the Christ— 
has been so persistently ignored throughout the ages, 
even by the very heads of the churches themselves, that 
to-day it stands out as a thing of universal nightmare. 

Nations having taken the place of individuals, the final 
test, as prophesied, must and will come from the nations. 
Thus, if, as the case was with the Judaic test, wealth, 
which has ever been the seat of power, is to be the 
Gentile or all nation ground of valuation, nothing less than 
Armageddon can result. . 

Now, from the fact of the value of human life being 
still problematic, it follows that, with the exception of 
money or property values, no other form of value exists. 
There are, as a matter of course, ideal forms of value, 
but these, since wealth and property are the all-powerful 
forms, stand quite beside the question. 

Moreover, ideal forms are.obsolete even as far as the 
universal side of the problem is concerned, because wealth 
and property are the all-powerful forms by which nations, 
like individuals, hold their free existence. So that we 
arrive perforce at the dynamic or blind principle of 
revolution, as the one practised form of adjustment be- 
tween hard-lived poverty and over-indulged riches. 

That which forced sthe individual into a bloody revolu- 
tion in the past, is the same as that which must and will 
force the nations in‘> an Armageddon in the future. 
There can be nothing irrational about this statement, 
because irrefutable reasons for its truth can be supplied. 

For instance, revolutions may indeed be designated as 
irrational forms of adjustment, but the designation is 
itself irrational, in that these very forms of adjustment 
are themselves caused by irrational use of wealth and 
power. There is, after all,.a rational element in all 
revolutions, and the seed of it is to be found, not in the 
weak-souled submission of the-coward and degenerate, 
but in the great-souled opposition of your unappreciated 
fighter and thinker. It is he who, by force of character, 
starts and works the revolutionary cycle, and, where 
there is lack of reciprocation; fashions even the base 
material of the coward and degenerate for the ends of 
man’s salvation. 

Where there is no spark of revolt against social abuses, 
the last word of a social order is written. And .we use 


the word revolt here to mean not a crying, but an actual 
protest, since the former has ever been the privilege of the 
slave. Thus, if there is small hope for the starved millions 
of poor, there is likewise small hope for the arrogant and 
pampered ten thousand rich. Their own doom is written, 
like the kine of Biblical script, in the tyrant of like 
kidney, whose goal, like their own, is one of pure selfish 
aggrandisement. 

This will be, and must be, the end of the world, so 
long as the value of riches counts more than the value of 
human existence. Now, as the end must fit the cause, it 
can easily be undérstood how the moral forces against 
human oppression have become so wonderfully developed. 
The end is not wholly a matter of human choice as it 
seems to have been in the past. This struggle for freedom 
is not limited to a singular struggle on the part of any 
one nation, for it is now to be a life and death struggle 
on the part of the entire nations of the world. 

It is this that makes a repetition of French history 
impossible. For instance, in the great struggle for living 
values, the poor of any one nation have to battle not only 
against the organised wealth of their own country, but 
against the organised wealth of the whole universe. The 
struggle on the part of poverty, therefore, is quite hope- 
less, the great issues being contained in the struggle of 
organised wealth itself. 

If we may use a simile we would say it is a fight 
between Mammon and Mammon. It is here where the 
modern test of Christianity lies, for apart from the Christ 
ground of human value, which is a living ground of value, 
the final estimate must be that of a world submission to 
an autocracy of riches. 

Verily, as the true Christian knows, it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the Kingdom of God.—Yours obediently, 

August 16, 1913. H. C. Danie. 
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